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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THOUGHTS ON ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION.—NO. III. 


Tue doctrine of succession, on which so much stress is laid by 
certain among the Reformed, as well as the Romanists, must not, we 
are persuaded, be reckoned in a mere arithmetical order, without 
any regard to the spirituality of the men. Wherever the Spirit of 
the Pentecostal dispensation is found, it ought, we think, to be 
admitted as proof of fact of its continuance; though we may not 
be able to trace its progress through men and times and places. 
But according to the adage, what is wanting canvot be numbered. 
Where there is no Spirit, there is no succession. Dead men can- 
not represent living ones. If any one who believed himself to be 
canonically ordained, were to be asked how he received the Spirit, 
how would he answer? Would he say that he received the Spirit 
by the hearing of faith, or that he was unconscious of having receiv- 
ed it at all? Should the question be put also to the ordainers, would 
they too say that they could not tell? Ignorance, resulting from 
the want of experience among those who profess to be the very 
depositories of the Spirit, and the only medium through which his 
influence is perpetuated in the Church, seems to be well calcula- 
ted to fill a reflective mind with doubt, whether the true line of 
the succession is to be found in such hands. What proof have we 
that our forms of ordination were used by the apostles? We have 
examined all the places where mention is made of the laying on 
of hands, without being able to find any form of words whatever. 
Is this defect in any measure supplied by Gal. iii. 3,5? If so, 
then our forms are defective, for according to this account, those 
who ministered the Spirit, did it by the. hearing of faith; which 
seems to imply, that certain promises were enumerated or refer- 
red to as already known; and, as prayers always preceded the 
laying on of hands, we may be sure that they were prayers of 
faith; and were heard and joined in by those on whom hands 
were laid. It would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to ascertain 
the faith of our ordainers from our forms, as they seem’ not re- 
ducible to definite principles, or elements. Query: upon what 
authority is it, that in the collect for the ordination of deacons, the 
following words are employed, viz: ‘And didst inspire thy 
apostles to choose into the order of deacons thy first martyr Ste- 
ven and others?” The text says, the apostles requested the peo- 
ple to choose them, and that they did choose them and set them 
before the apostles. If any peculiar and special blessings may be 
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derived from ordination, let us by all means have the full benefit 
of them. But be the form or ceremony what it may, if it is not 
attended with faith, it will not be attended with much spiritual in- 
fluence. We do not perceive in the lessons and collects for the 
ordination of deacons and elders, any remarkable degree of the 
hearing of faith; the prayers are in terms of the most general 
kind, and of course, but little suited for immediate and definite 
acts of faith. In the lesson for deacons, there is not one promise, 
and but two or three alluded to, or implied, in the lesson for elders. 
The replenishing men with truth of doctrine, and adorning them 
with innocency of life, are expressions so general, and imply so 
many secondary means and helps, that they may be used without 
concentrating our confidence in any remarkable degree, or upon 
any particular promise. ; 
We will now attempt to give an imperfect outline of a form in 
our own way. A person authorized by the Church, must present 
the elected thus : “I present unto you this man (A. B.) who has 
been duly elected, &c. to be publicly and solemnly introduced 
into the office (as the case may be) by the ancient ceremony of 
laying on of hands. (No objection being’ made, the speaker ap- 
pointed by the ordainers, shall say to him,) “ Do you take this 
office (as it may be) and oversight to feed the flock of God, 
which is among (around) you, not by constraint, but willingly ; not 
for filthy lucre; but of a ready mind; not as being a lord over God’s 
heritage ; but an example to the flock?” He shall answer, “I 
do.” The following address shall then be read. “ Brethren, the 
recorded circumstances, with which that particular dispensation 
under which we live, was introduced into our world, are very im- 
pressive, and demand our serious attention. Our blessed Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, having been delivered for our offences, 
and raised again for our justification, before his final ascension 
into beaven, where he lives for ever, to make intercession for us, 
directed his disciples to tarry at Jerusalem until they should be 
endued with power from on high, to wait for the promise of the 
Father, which, said he, ye have heard from me. They did wait 
until the pentecost; that is, the fiftieth day was fully come, and 
they were all with one accord in one place, and were all filled 
with the Holy Ghost, and began to speak with other tongues, as 
the Spixit gave them utterance. This memorable event happening 
on one of the great Jewish festivals, there were Jews assembled 
at Jerusalem, from all the countries into which that nation was 
scattered, who witnessed it, and carried the tidings of it to their 
respective places of abode. The effects of Peter’s preaching on 
that day, were fitly typified by tongues of fire—the word carried 
light and conviction to the hearts of his hearers; thousands of 
whom when they heard the promise of the spiritual influence, re- 
ceived it gladly. But, this efficacious grace was not confined to 
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the Jews. At no distant period, this same Peter preached the 
word to the Gentiles, and the Holy Ghost fell on them, as it did 
upon him and other Jews at the beginning. In other instances, we 
learn that the Holy Ghost and its miracle-working power accom- 

anied the praying and the laying on of the hands of the apostles. 

he ceremony of laying on of hands was probably of a more an- 
cient date ; but in consequence of this extraordinary circumstance, 
it has been employed by the ministers of the Gospel, with a few 
exceptions, as a form of ordination to church offices. But, as the 
miraculous operations of the Holy Spirit have ceased long since, 
and no instance has occurred in modern times of their being re- 
vived by the laying on of hands, why, it may be asked, should the 
ceremony be continued ? 

Let us not suppose, beloved brethren, that the agency of the 
Holy Spirit was ever wholly external or miraculous, or that. this 
blessed gift was designed to be only temporary. in order to shew 
you that its proper agency is displayed in the saving of the soul, 
and of course, that its operation will be co-existent with the minis- 
try of the word and of the Church of Curis in this world, per- 
mit me to read to you the following passages of Scripture out of 
the New Testameat. Peter, in relating the conversion of the Gen- 
tiles, said, that when the Holy Ghost fell on them, then he re- 
membered the word of the Lord, how he said, John indeed bap- 
tized with water, but ye shall be baptized with the Holy Ghost; 
and when (the Jews) heard these things, they held their peace, 
(ceased to oppose) and glorified God, saying, then hath God unto 
the Gentiles granted repentance unto life. What follows is from 
the Epistles of St. Paul :—but ye are not in the flesh but in the 
Spirit; if so be that the Spirit dwell in you :—now, if any man 
have not the Spirit of Christ he is none of his ;—as many as are 
led by the Spirit, they are the sons of God :—the love of God is 
shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, which is given unto 
us ;—my preaching was in the demonstration of the Spirit, and of 
power, that your faith might stand in the power of God :—ye have 
received the Spirit which is of God, that ye might know the things 
which are freely given to us of God:—know ye not that ye are 
the temple of God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you :— 
God also hath given us the earnest of the. Spirit in our hearts :— 
who hath made us able mmisters of the New Testament; not of 
the letter, but of the spirit:—where the Spirit of the Lord is, 
there is liberty :—God hath sent forth the Spirit of his Son into 
your hearts, crying abba, Father :—the fruit of the Spirit is love, 
joy, peace, &c. &c.:—we through the Spirit wait for the hope of 
righteousness by faith :—after that ye believed, ye were sealed 
with the Spirit of promise :—by grace ye are saved :—for this 
cause I bow my knees unto the father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
that he would grant unto you according to the riches of his glory, 
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to be strengthened with might by his Spirit in the inner man:— 
grieve not the Holy Spirit of God whereby ye are sealed unto the 
day of redemption:—quench not the Spirit:—God hath chosen 
you to salvation through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of 
the truth. From these portions of Scripture, and others which 
might be quoted, you see that the Spirit was given, and is con- 
tinued, for a much more important purpose than the working of 
miracles on the bodies of men; and, that the true succession 1s to 
be found among those who receive and minister the Spirit after 
the manner of the first preachers and hearers of the Gospel, viz. 
by the hearing of faith. Now in order to shew you, brethren, that 
in the time of the apostles, the call to the ministry, and the qua- 
lifications for it, were not always, and of course not necessarily 
connected with the laying on of hands, and yet that we may still 
use the ceremony in ordaining, we offer the following circum- 
stances for consideration. Stephen was full of faith and the Holy 
Ghost, before the apostles laid their hands upon him. Paul was 
an apostle, not of men, neither by men, but by revelation from 
Jesus Christ, before hands were laid upon him at Antioch; and 
Barnabas was a prophet or a teacher, also, before that ceremony. 
The deacons, that is ministers, whose qualifications are described 
in the Epistle to Timothy, were first proved, then used the office 
of the ministry well, and purchased to themselves a good degree, 
and great boldness in the faith, &c. They must have done some- 
thing else besides serving tables, who could do this. We have ne 
evidence that hands were laid upon them in order to make them 
ministers ; but, if they were, we are sure that they were not or- 
dained deacons one day, and elders the next, as is sometimes 
done; for, they could not use an office well and purchase a good 
degree in one day or night. Now, whether this man, like Ste- 
phen, may be full of faith and grace :—or like Paul and Barnabas 
be qualified for particular service :—or like the deacons or minis- 
ters, have used his ministry so as to entitle him to this good de- 
gree, he may, as we judge, brethren, have hands laid upon him 
consistently with the exercise of a strong and lively faith, both on 
our part and his. We can therefore pray in faith, that this our 
brother may receive a special measure and degree of power from 
on high, (for there are degrees in grace and divers operations by 
the same Spirit) and that we may have this proof that Jesus 
Curist the great and glorious head of the Church is still with us. 
Let us pray.” By some such form as this, might not a reason 
be given of the faith and hope that is in us, upon elementary 
principles? When our form of “take thou authority,” was 
first introduced, some of the preachers had been preaching ten 
or twenty years ; and now they are required to preach two years. 
Did they, and do they, preach all this while without authority ? 
So we have lay preachers, in fact, and yet use the same form as 
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though we had them not. But, what is the nature of that autho- 
rity which we give to preach and expound God’s word? Those 
from whom we received the form, believe that the power to give 
and to withhold, is in their hands; but, do not we believe that 
there is a kind of conscious authority in certain readers and ex- 
pounders of God’s word, which men can neither give nor take 
away? A preacher of the Gospel without faith, may be said to be 
without authority. What is more weak and inefficacious than the 
words of the Gospel in the mouth of one who has no confidence 
in its power or success? It is the amazing power of faith, which 
gives an energy to the voice of a poor worm of the dust, which a 
proud and daring rebel against God can neither gainsay nor resist. 

Would it not have been more compatible with the present state 
of things, if instead of the imperative “ take thou,” we had some 
form, expressive of our consent and approbation, as far as that may 
be required to produce and promote mutual fellowship? What 
hearing of faith is there—what promises, or prayers, answerable 
to this notion of authority in the ordainers? It will be difficult for 
the patrons of lay preachers to reduce it to an element. All our 
words and forms which appertain to religion, ought to be made to 
agree as much as possible with the exercise of faith. The only 
circumstance in the New Testament which seems to favour ‘this 
* take thou authority,” is 2 Tim. ti. 2. “ And the things that thou 
hast heard of me among many witnesses, the same commit thou 
to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others also.” But, it 
should be remarked, that the New Testament was not then fully 
written out and bound up in a volume as it is now. May not, 
therefore, the passage be understood to be a direction to Timothy 
to communicate those particulars, and those only, which St. Paul 
had related to him in the presence of so great a number of wit- 
nesses, as should enable him, if necessary, to prove both his inte- 
grity and the goodness of his memory ? We do not wish to be un- 
derstood as though we meant to say, that our forms are not used 
by our ordainers in an inoffensive sense. Nevertheless, if they 
may be in any case employed with ignorance, or inattention, inno- 
cence may be betrayed into error. The words themselves, have 
such a strong savour of the opinion that the laity are not to be 
trusted with the Scriptures, that this circumstance should not be 
overlooked. We have never given ourselves much trouble to trace 
our forms from their source through all their changes; but we think 
it is easy to perceive that reformers in these matters did not begin 
de novo, and take all their precedents from the New Testament : 
neither have we any violent inclination to innovate; but, the hear- 
ing of faith, we are well satisfied, is our only safe, and indeed, our 
only tenable ground. ‘To all the members, and all the officers 
of the church, we should be able to appeal, whether with or with- 
eut forms, or with our present ones, or any others, “ this only 
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would I learn of you, received ye the Spirit!” This enquiry must 
be carried into the very sanctuary, and to our hearts. All else, all 
without it, will be little better than ceremonial and legal or dead 
service. O what a testimony does St. Paul give of his religion, 
when he says, I am crucified with Curist; nevertheless I live, 
yet not I, but Curis liveth in me; and the life which I now live, 
I live by the faith of the Son of Gop, who loved me and gave him- 
self for me. This is hearing of faith to purpose ; for it is hearing 
an example of it well calculated to inflame our hearts with the 
whole spirit of emulation. Who that listens to such cases of scrip- 
tural experience, can be content to languish and die among out- 
ward court worshippers ? What were all Paul’s gifts and power to 
work miracles, when compared to his life of faith? O! Spirit of 
life and love, kindle the fire in our hearts, and feed the holy flame. 
Let our hearts’burn within us while we hear of that quickening 
faith, which was once delivered to, and enjoyed by thy saints. 

PHILO PISTICUS. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THOUGHTS ON ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION.—NO. IV. 


[In our second number we brought into view the antagonist agen- 
cy of unbelief, and offered some remarks tor consideration which 
seemed to us to illustrate and corroborate the Scripture doctrine of 
faith; but, if the principle we have laid down be true, it applies 
in all degrees, and the inference is undeniable, that it is possible 
for a man to be stimulated by unbelief to preach, and his preach- 
ing may be termed the hearing of unbelief, instead of the hearing 
of faith. It is well known, that a high degree of aversion towards 
their opposing and conflicting opinions is common to all denomi- 
nations. It may be laid down, as an axiom, that we can feel 
no measure of aversion towards any system of doctrine which may 
not be felt by those who embrace it towards our own, and we are 
all capable of being roused into action by aversion. It is not, 
perhaps, susceptible of proof to the contrary, that a professed 
preacher of the gospel, who does not believe in the doctrine of 
atonement, or that the death of Jesus Christ is the procuring 
cause of our salvation, may not feel as great an aversion to this 
doctrine as those do who reject the whole Bible. It is not neces- 
sary to demonstrate the truth or the falsehood of the doctrine of 
atonement, to establish our position, it will suffice that the doc- 
trine may be true; for in such case it would be plain, that the 
ministry of its opposers would be a ministry of unbelief, and its 
tendency to generate unbelief and aversion among those who heard 
it. But it will be asked whether the admission of this position 
would not involve all denominations equally in the same conse- 
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quence? We think not, and we offer the following cases as excep- 
tions: First, there may be points of mere ceremony to which no 
definite or specific promises are annexed. Second, in case of 
doctrines there may be negative points, which can have no posi- 
tive promises annexed to them. Of the first of these, a number 
may be specified ; as for instance, among the Jews, the tradition of 
the elders, and among Christians, the imitation of Jewish ceremo- 
nies; of the second, we may enumerate unconditional reproba- 
tion. ‘This is a negative to which no promise can possibly be 
annexed. No man can be bound to believe that he was made on 
purpose to be damned; no more can he be bound to believe this 
of any other man, as no promise can be annexed to such a belief, 
and no injury result from not believing: the punishment cannot 
be greater than the fate. But in whatever relates to the mercy 
and grace of God, the case is reversed. If any essential part of 
the plan of salvation be rejected through unbelief, the privation of 
its benefit must neetls follow. 

For instance, were the following text proposed to us: “In whom 
we have redemption through his blood, even the forgiveness of 
our sius,” would not our belief, or unbelief, in a system of atone- 
ment, have a peculiar influence on our minds, and give a construc- 
tion to the words—redemption, blood, forgiveness of our sins, and 
especially to the connecting preposition through? Upon the non- 
atonement plan, a great deal of explanation would be needed, in 
order to explain them away, and by the time all virtue is abstract- 
ed from the blood, the value of the thing redeemed, and the 
demerit of the sin forgiven, would be about equal. Thus the 
value of the soul, the price of Christ’s blood, and the guilt of sin 
might be all believed away together, or would become positive 
objects of unbelief. Where there is nofaith in the guilt of sin, 
there will be none in the forgiveness of it. The difference, there- 
fore, in the consequences of mutual unbelief, in two systems, may 
be infinite. If the non-atonement system be true, the believers in 
atonement believe too much, but their unbelief does not deprive 
them of any benefit to be enjoyed upon the opposite plan; on 
the contrary, if the merits of the death of Christ, and influence 
of the Holy Spirit be really necessary to salvation, what a vast 
gulf does unbelief open between the soul and salvation. In the 
latter case all is privation, in the former there is nothing to be lost. 
What an immense difference, for example, must there be between 
the state of those men’s minds who tell us they have no more con- 
fidence in the blood of Christ than in the blood of a bull, and the 
‘ minds of those who say, “ unto him that loved us, and washed us | 
from our sins in his own blood, and hath made us kings and priests 
unto God and his father, to him be glory and dominion for ever 
and ever, amen!” 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that it is possible that a 
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great deal of preaching may have been produced by unbelief, and 
even hatred towards some one or more of the positive benefits, or 
blessings, or promises of the gospel. If such shall ever be proved 
to be the fact, the want of its success will be accounted for at 
once. We tremble for the consequences of that bitter enmity 
which we have sometimes had occasion to observe among those 
who reject the merits of Christ. From impossibility to nonsense, 
no epithet has been spared by certain writers in inveighing against 
the idea that one should suffer and die for another; and yet, if all 
the passages in the Bible, which are predicated upon this idea 
were blotted out, how fearfully would its contents be diminished ? 

For a long time, and by many writers of distinction, the hear- 
ing of faith and spiritual experience, were supposed to be at vari- 
ance. What a strange and unnatural disjunction! In the very 
next verse after Paul had been speaking of the ministering of the 
Spirit by the hearing of faith, he adds, Evea as Abraham believed 
God, and it was accounted to him for righteousness. Know ye, there- 
fore, that they which are of faith, the same are the children of 
Abraham. And the Scripture foreseeing that God would justify 
the Heathen through faith preached before the Gospel unto Abra- 
ham : but, that no man is justified by the law in the sight of God 
is evident, for the just shall live by faith. Justification by faith, 
then, is the ground of a spiritual experience. 

We not only admonish those who labour to abstract all merit and 
spirit from the gospel, to beware lest they should be found fight- 
ing against God, but we entreat them also to reflect seriously 
whether if all the doctrines they oppose were obliterated from the 
Bible, or in other words, whether if there were no living advo- 
cates for those doctrines, for them to oppose, they would have 
faith enough to rouse their attention, and the attention of their 
hearers to religion, and to animate them in its practice. When 
the principles of a religious system can neither be seen nor traced, 
what must be the consequence if they cannot be heard? We are 
disposed to award self consistency, at least, to those system-ma- 
kers, whether Heathen or Christian, who, to supply the want 
of the hearing of faith, have made their religion showy, tangible and 
nasible, for even their prayers are perfumed with incense; and vi- 
sibly rise in the form of smoke ; but this praise we think is not due 
to the antagonists of faith. It seems tous, that if it were possible 
for them to destroy their rival, the mortal pang would be felt in the 
vitals of their own. It is evident, that there are professors of 
Christianity whose religion is literally militant; their zeal is all 
controversial, and their faith may be resolved into an unbelief of 
what others embrace as the Gospel. The true believer, on the con- 
trary, in the hearing of faith, has a system wholly independent upon 
adventitious and casual circumstances. If all opposition and all oppo- 
site systems were to cease, he would find in the Bible an inherent and 
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inexhaustible fountain of propositions and promises, to keep alive 
in the mind and in the heart the Spirit of devotion ; to fill and ex- 
pand all the intellectual and moral faculties. By the hearing of 
faith, as St. Paul speaks, the Spirit may be ministered “ without 
controversy.” ‘This has been witnessed among us in innumerable 
instances. 

We will now, with a view to the conducting of these long essays, 
to a close, endeavour to exhibit the Bible in contrast with all the 
ancient modes and forms of idolatry, still keeping in sight our pri- 
mary object of elementary instruction. For this purpose we will 
suppose the disciple and the preceptor seated at a table, with a Bible 
before them, and in their front a gallery containing all the ancient 
objects of worship, so arranged, that all might be seen at one view. 
‘The preceptor should direct the attention of the disciple to exa- 
mine the collection, not for the purpose of studying the fine arts, 
but with a view to the acquisition of religious knowledge. Do you 
not see (he might say,) all this vast collection of statuary and 
painting? You have a view of all the unrevealed religion of an- 
tiquity, and what a dumb shew it is! That they cannot see our 
wants, or hear our complaints, is evident, and it is equally so, that 
they can produce neither voice nor sound; but to supply this defect, 
the designers and the artists have endeavoured to teach their wor- 
shippers by emblems; hence, you observe that several of the 
figures are compounded, asa human head on a beastly body, and 
the reverse, and some again are partly beast, bird, or fish. All 
this you can readily perceive is but a bungling and clumsy artifice, 
and instead of exalting our ideas degrades the divinity. ‘The most 
intelligible part of the exhibition, is the imitation of the human 
face divine, as we can here trace the lineaments of our own mora! 
and mental attributes. You seea considerable number of busts near- 
ly of the same features, these are all Jupiters. This on the right is 
surnamed the Thunderer, from the lightning which appears to issue 
from his hand, and the one next to him is called the Hospitable, 
and following in the range are Capitolinusand Stator, and a number 
more. It was not considered necessary for each worshipper to 
worship all this multitude, every person had his choice of his own 
favourite, or as many as he pleased. And from the diversity of 
sex and physical attributes with which they are invested, you can 
readily imagine that the choice was as various as the inclination of 
the worshippers. The male and female figures which stand there 
on the lefi, of such ferocious aspects, are the god and goddess of 
war, to whom the vows and prayers of soldiers are offered up. 
In the centre you observe the patroness of pleasure, and her 
wanton boy, the hearts of whose adorers burn wiih the most ar- 
dent of all desires, and near her is the goddess of wisdom with her 
ow] at her feet, and her shield: but | cannot attempt to name, 
much Jess describe them all. WhatI wish particularly to cali 
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your attention to, is, not only the infinite range of deception and 
error to which the imaginations of these worshippers are exposed, 
but the total want of expression or emblem of divine mercy. 
The hierophant might indeed have explained many things, but he 
was secure of detection from the god, however he might lead the 
sincere inquirer into error. Let us now turn our attention from 
this wilderness, this chaos of imagery, to the Bible. Here the first 
thing worthy of your attention is unity of character and design. 
Here every thing will be rendered audible.” Hear, O Israel, - the 
Lord thy God is one: Iam the Lord thy God. The object is 
one also, viz: the redemption of the world by the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the one Mediator. In the development of this great 
event, the moral and intellectual faculties are roused and kept in a 
high state of action. A display is made of the providential go- 
vernment of God, and a vast apparatus of national policy passes 
in review. Propositions to be believed are stated, and promises are 
made to interest the heart. Man is brought within the margin of 
the fathomless ocean of divine love, and life and immortality are 
brought to light. The Bible is the most eventful of all histories, 
it keeps the most interesting human events constantly before the 
eye of the reader, at the very time it displays tous the exceeding 
riches of grace. Egypt, Babylon, Nineveh, Greece, Rome, all 
pass in review, and all sink and disappear, while redemption and 
salvation survive and triumph. In this book you have the opera- 
tion of intellect, in that gallery the works of art. Here is poetry, 
there is painting ; here you witness the power and glory of Christ, 
there cunningly devised fables. What a contrast between the re- 
vealed religion and the factitious productions of the human imagi- 
nation. In this volume, you have the hearing of faith; in that 
gallery all is silence; the stillness of death reigns there among its 
thousand tenants. Jupiter, and Juno, and Apollo, and Diana, 
and Minerva, and Venus, are indebted to the half-decayed in- 
scriptions on their pedestals for their distinctions——Hail sacred 
book—hail ye oracles, through whom holy men of God, though 
dead yet speak—* Hear O ye Heavens, and give ear O earth, 
for I have nourished and brought up children, and they have re- 
belled against me!” What could a painter do with this sublime 
strain? How could he emblematize this J, whom no man hath 
seen, or can see and live. Equally beyond his art would be the 
following passage: “Sing, O Heavens, and be joyful O earth, 
and break forth into singing O Mountains, for the Lord hath com- 
forted his people, and will have mercy upon his afflicted. But 
Zion said, the Lord hath forgotten me, and my God hath forsaken 
me. Can a woman forget her sucking child, that she should not 
have compassion on the son of her womb? Yes, she may for- 
get, yet will not I forget thee.” Religious truths are too intellectual, 
too spiritual and divine, for the pencil or the chisel, only the pen 
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of the poet can portray them. This fact takes off the force of the 
assertion of certain writers, who confound the ancient prophets 
with poets; they were neither sculptors nor painters, but thev 
were both prophets and poets. ‘These writers should have recol- 
lected that dévotion is the sublimest movement of the soul, and 
that none but inspired poets can do justice to the heavenly theme. 

It seems strange to us that Christians cannot worship without an 
image or a painting before them. Must they not be ignorant of 
the contents of the Bible, or marvellously destiture of poetic feel- 
ing and fancy! By what extraordinary degree of intellectual dull- 
ness or prejudice of education is it, that faith is prevented from 
coming to the mind by hearing the word of God, unless aided by 
artificial imagery? Nothing we think is more improbable, than 
that the first Christians used crucifixes, or any other image. To 
say nothing of the infinite opposition which Jewish converts would 
have made to any image, crosses and crucifixions were abundant- 
ly more common ‘among them than gibbets and executions 
are among us, or even in England. The cross in which Paul 
gloried, was not a miniature one, of wood, or of metal; it cru- 
cified him unto the world, and the world unto him. Jesus Christ 
is set forth as crucified among us by the hearing of faith. It 
is not by two lines drawn transversely, only, that we can learn 
the dignity of the sufferer, and the greatness of his condescension, 
who took upon him the form of a servant, and submitted unto 
death, even the death ofa inalefactor; being made a curse for us : 
as it is written, cursed is every one who hangeth on a tree. The 


sign of the cross tells but a small] part of the eventful story of re- 
deeming love. PHILO PISTICUS. 


° a 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


ADDRESS TO THE SENIOR BISHOP OF THE METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


(Continued from page 370.) 


Tue question now pending before the public, and in which you 
take such an active part, seems to resolve itself into three prin- 
cipal points of discussion. 

I. Is there an instrument in the discipline of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church which bears the character of a constitution, and 
which is binding on the acts of its legislative councils ? 

II. If there be an instrument sustaining the above character, 
does it prohibit the General Conference from making the presid- 
ing elders elective, and from permitting the Annual Conferences 
to station the preachers by committees ? 

Ill. If there be no Jegal constitution in the Church, or if there 
be nothing in the constitution to prohibit the above measures, 
would it be for the best interests of the Church to adopt them? 

On the subject of this general question, we propose making 
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some remarks, though not without considerable hesitancy, fearing 
we might do it more harm than good. But such a consideration, 
as is suggested by an elegant writer in this work, impels us to at- . 
tempt an active part. “ To be silent,” says he, “ much more to 
be indifferent spectators of the eventful struggle, (for ecclesiastical 
liberty,) contrary to our best convictions, would, if, innocent, not 
be at all magnanimous.” Perhaps, what we shall say, has been 
better said elsewhere in the Repository. Be that as it may. All 
we have read of its pages, are a few numbers of the second 
volume. And we can assure you, that the sentiments we now ad- 
vance, are in substance the result of our reflections and observa- 
tions, on our ecclesiastical polity, long before we knew of the ex- 
istence of such a work. But the perusal of that part we have been 
privileged with, has not only given us clearer views of the subject, 
but it has greatly established and encouraged us in our former 
opinions. In fact, it is with pleasure we congratulate the writers 
of the Repository, on the ability and suecess with which they 
treat the subject of our government. We think they have effec- 
tually laid the axe at the root of that hierarchal tree, which has 
planted itself in our Church; and which, like the sturdy and lofty 
oak of the forest, out-toping all the trees of the neighbouring 
wood, seems at once to treat with equal contempt the storms of 
heaven which beat upon its summit, and the reptiles of earth which 
crawl around its base. But to return to the general question. 

{s there, in our discipline, a constitution binding on the acts of 
the General Conference ? | 

Before we can admit that the restrictory rules in chapter first, 
and section third of the discipline, and which are by some called 
the Constitution, are binding on the acts of the General Confer- 
ence, we must be convinced, either first, that the body who 
enacted them had a divine right to legislate unalterable laws for 
the Church: or secondly, that the restrictions, after their enact- 
ment, were submitted to the people for ratification. These are 
the only considerations, which in our opinion, could give them 
this binding character. If neither of these facts can be maintained, 
we discard the idea of gracing that instrument with the sacred 
name of Constitution : or of ascribing to it that limiting power for 
which some contend. 

What we mean by a divine right, is such a direct commission, 
and such particular aid, as the Lord gave Moses, to frame a system 
of laws for His people. Laws adopted under the provisions of 
such a commission, are of the highest authority ; and can only be 
altered by another special dispensation of God himself. But the 
body of ministers, who passed the restrictions alluded to, have 
never made pretensions to such a commission. 

Then, the next to a divine, and the only one above the legis- 
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lature, the highest authority is that of the people.* In all mat- 
ters of government, wherever they are left by the great Ruler of 
the Universe, to act for themselves, the people are the supreme 
source of all legitimate power: and the fabric of every free sys- 
tem of polity, whether civil or ecclesiastical, must rest on the solid - 
basis of the consent of the people. ‘This axiom in government 
will only be denied by those who are initiated into the principles 
of the divine right of kings, or of hierarchal domination: but it 
is readily admitted by every real and enlightened American. That 
the local ministry, and lay members, as well as the travelling 
preachers, have each important and unalienable rights involved in 
this constitution will certainly not be denied, unless the old obso- 
lete doctrine is revived, that the “‘ people were made for the king, 
and not the king for the people.” The question then is, was even 
that something, frequently called the constitution, legally ratified 
by the people 2 After its formation, were its provisions and bear- 
ings, properly explained to the public? And after such explana- 
tion, had the different departments in our Church, the travelling, 
local, and lay members, a fair opportunity of confirming or reject- 
ing it? It must be agreed on all hands, they never had. The 
conclusion, then, to which we are necessarily led, is, that in as 
much as the only powers superior to the legislature of any commu- 
nity, is that of God, and of the people, and as neither of them 
have legally sanctioned the restrictions under consideration, we 
regard them only in the view of legislative acts, and like all other 
acts of that kind, subject to alteration by any subsequent legisla- 
tive body. 

In perusing the history of the British Parliament, you will see 
one session passing a law, and declaring with all their authority, 
that * it shall never be altered, but must remain in force for ever :” 

ou will see a subsequent session, though years have intervened, 
with all the facility imaginable, repealing or modifying that same 
law, as occasion may require. For any legislative body to pass re- 
strictions upon its successor, is what some call “ tying up the hands 
of legislators,” which principle is, in modern times, by the most 
enlightened nations, universally rejected. One of the most distin- 
guished and interesting writers,t that ever discussed the polity of 
our country, observes; “the important distinction is well under- 
stood in America, between a constitution established by the peo- 
ple, and unalterable by the government; and a law established by 
the government, and alterable by the government.” 

As there has never been any constitution /egally adopted by the 
people, or different departments of our Church, the General Con- 





* What we mean by the people of our Church, are the travelling, local, and lay 
members ; all included. 


+ Mr. A. Hamilton. See New Ed. Fed. p. 290. 
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ference must be considered as the supreme director and disposer of 
all the affairs and concerns of the Church; until such an instrument 
be legally adopted by the people, to limit the sphere of its opera- 
tions. Admitting the truth of this statement, which we think is 
correct, then it follows, that the General Conference of 1808 had 
no legal right to limit any future session of that body, unless we 
admit that an equal has a right to limit an equal. 

On this supposition, if the doctrine held by some, be correct, 
that “the ministry have a right to govern themselves, in religious 
matters, and all those committed to their care ;” then, indeed, we 
would acknowledge that the Conference of 1808 had a right, by 
pursuing a legal course, to establish a constitution which would be 
binding on their delegates, as well as the people of their care, even 
though they should never have given their consent. But this 
doctrine has been clearly shewn, in the pages of this miscellany, 
particularly by our friend ‘ Amicus,” to contradict both Scripture 
and reason. It is therefore unnecessary, even were we capable 
of doing justice to the subject, to meddle with it here.—But we 
really regret that this doctrine ever saw the light. We feel for 
the honour of our Church, and with it we consider ourselves 
humbled when we see that sentiment patronised by our legislative 
council; and unblushingly published to the world! Is it not high 
time when our hierarchisis have influence enough, thus, to get 
their pretensions legalized, for the watchmen on the walls of Zion 
to make an effort to defend her liberties ?—But even admitting 
the correctness of the doctrine, that “ the ministry” have a divine 
“ right, to govern themselves” and their “ people ;” it is not every 
kind of manceuvre of this order, which will bring forth a constitu- 
tion. There are certain necessary steps to be taken to make such 
an instrument valid, so as to be binding on their delegates. See 
this point explained at pages 158 and 333 of this volume, where 
the legal course is pointed out, and where it is shewn that this 
course was not pursued in the establishment of what some are 
pleased to denominate the Constitution of our Church. 

CINCINNATUS. 
(To be continued.) | 


— 
FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


FURTHER OBSERVATIONS ON THE CONSTITUTION. 
NO. IV. 


Mr. Epiror,—When we closed our last essay, we did not intend to 


_ offer any thing more on the subject. But since that time, it has occurred 


to us to add another short essay. 

If our memory is correct, we were informed not long since, by one of 
our friends, whose sentiments differ very widely from ours on the subject 
of our ecclesiastical constitution, that the constitution of the state of Vir- 
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ae was drafted by Mr. Thomas Jefferson while a member of that state 
egislature, before he left home for the assembly ; and, that, after his arri- 

val, he submitted it to the house for adoption ; who actually adopted it as 
the constitution of the state, without any formal convention, whatever, for 
that object. And that, although several efforts had since been made for 
its alteration, they had been uniformly unsuccessful. This induced us to 
turn our attention to the subject. On investigating it, we find that the 
constitution of Virginia was adopted in 1776, by a convention; but a 
convention, it is true, which was invested with no other powers than those 
of the ordinary legislature. On the discontinuance of the assembly’s alle- 
giance to the British monarch, it became necessary, during the war, to 
substitute in their place some other body, competent to the ordinary busi- 
ness of government, and to call forth the powers of the state, for the main- 
tenance of opposition to Great Britain. Conventions were therefore in- 


. troduced, consisting of two delegates from each county, meeting together 


and forming one house, on the principles of the former house of Burgesses, 
to whose place they succeeded. These were at first chosen annually, 
for every particular session. But in March 1775, they recommended to 
the people to choose a convention which should continue in office a year. 
This was done accordingly in April 1775; and in the July following, that 
convention passed an ordinance for the election of delegates in the month 
of April annually ; so that the electors of 1776, no more than the legis- 
lators of July 1775, not thinking of independence and a permanent repub- 
lic, could not mean to vest in these delegates, powers of establishing them, 
or any authorities other than those of the ordinary legislature. So far as 
a temporary organization of government was necessary to render the op- 
position of the state energetic, so far their organization was valid. But 
they received in their creation, no powers, but what were given to every 
legislature before and since. ‘They could not, therefore, pass an act tran- 
scendent to the powers of other legislatures. Thus, in substance, and 
nearly verbatim, reasons Mr. Jefferson on the subject. See his Notes on 
Virginia. 

And again, in answer to those who urged the authority of the constitu- 
tion on the ground that the framers of it designed it to be permanent, the 
same forcible writer reasons as follows: “ But of what consequence is 
their meaning, when their power is denied? If they meant to do more 
than they had power to do, did this give them power? Itis not the name, 
but the authority that renders an act obligatory.” See page 166. Again, 
adds Mr. Jefferson, “Not only the silence of the instrament” (as to its 
perpetuity ) “is a proof they” (the convention which made it) “thought 
it would be alterable, but their own practice also: for this very conven- 
tion, meeting as a house of delegates in general assembly with the senate, 
in the autumn of that year, passed acts of assembly in contradiction to 
their own ordinance of government ; and every assembly from that time 
to this, has done the same. I am safe therefore in the position, that the 
constitution itself is alterable by the ordinary legislature.” Page 164. 
The same luminous writer has on page 168, the following cogent senti- 
ments: “The other states in the union have been of opinion, that to ren- 
der a form of government unalterable by ordinary acts of assembly, the 
people must delegate persons with special powers. They have accord- 
ingly chosen special conventions to form and fix their governments. 
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« The individuals then, who maintain the contrary opinion in this coun- 
try, should have the modesty to suppose it possible that they may be 
wrong, and the rest of America right. But if there be only a possibility 
of their being wrong, if only a plausible doubt remains of the validity of 
the ordinance of government, is it not better to remove that doubt, by 
placing it on a bottom which none will dispute? If they be right, we 
shall only have the unnecessary trouble of meeting once in convention. 
If they be wrong, they expose us to the hazard of having no fundamental 
rights at all.””_ Thus reasons Mr. Jefferson upon the constitution of Vir- 
ginia. And would we not do well to profit by his arguments, with re- 
spect to our ecclesiastical establishment? For although ours is a church 
government, and that of which he reasons, a civil one, yet, so far as the 
analogy holds with respect to the circumstances and characters of each, 


‘the same reasoning will apply to both. 


Thus, it seems, so far from Mr. Jefferson’s drafting the constitution 
of Virginia, and furthering its adoption, agreeably to my informant’s views, 
that he regards it as being destitute of the essential authority of a valid 
constitution. Besides, he elsewhere urges several arguments also against 
its elementary principles. It is true, that in the summer of the year 1783, 
when it was expected that the assembly of Virginia would call a conven- 
tion for the establishment of a constitution, a draft of a fundamental 
constitution for that commonwealth was prepared, probably by Mr. Jef- 
ferson himself, as a copy of it is published in his Notes on Virginia. But 
it does not appear that a convention was called; as itis evident the old 
constitution still remains. 

But of what use are the facts disclosed in the preceding narrative to the 
cause, to serve whose interest reference was made to the constitution of 
Virginia, in the conversation above mentioned, as giving birth to this es- 
say? For it proves, not only according to Mr. Jefferson’s reasoning, but 
also by the history of facts in the doings of the legislatures of Virginia, 
that a constitution so formed, and adopted, has no power to control the 
acts of the ordinary legislature. 

Thus it appears from the preceding history of facts. 1. That every 
other one of the primitive states, chose a special convention (each for it- 
self) for the purpose of forming and fixing its government. 2. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Jefferson, the constitution of Virginia, from want of a like pro- 
cess in her case, has no more authority than any other act of the ordinary 
legislature. And 3, that this was the light in which the convention which 
drafted the constitution, viewed it, or else they would scarcely have 
passed acts of assembly, on the ensuing autumn, in violation of it. And 
4, that this appears to be the light in which every legislative assembly of 
the state practically regarded it; since each one, in its turn violated it, up 
to the year 1781. Whattheir conduct has been since that period, we 
have not now the means of ascertaining. 

Thus we are prepared to yeild to our friend, the fact, that the consti- 
tution of Virginia has thus long subsisted, notwithstanding the imperfec- 
tions both of its character and origin. But he must in turn allow to us 
the advantage of the following Facts. 1. That the other state govern- 
ments, as well as the United States’ government, are decidedly on our side 
of the general question, of what is necessary to make a constitution valid. 

And 2, he must allow tous in addition, the authority and very weighty 
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arguments of one of the most distinguished statesmen of Virginia herself, 
in our favour. And 3, the history of her legislative proceedings upon the 
testimony of Mr. Jefferson, which goes to shew that the legislative assem- 
blies themselves, did not regard the constitution of Virginia, as authori- 
tative, at least up to the period of 1781, when Mr. Jefferson wrote his 
notes. 

, In quest of examples, he might find many, it is presumed, in the con- 
stitutions of Europe and elsewhere, to his purpose ; as illegitimate in their 
origin, as they are erroneous in their principles ; but what haye we to do 
with the chaff, when in pursuit of wheat? What have we to do with ab- 
surdity and usurpation, when in quest of truth, and a permanent security 
of the rights of men ? 

For the purpose of placing a part of the subject of our last essay ina 
stronger light, we will suppose for the sake of argument, that the-lay 
members and local preachers of our church, had by tacit consent, brought 
themselves under a full and indisputable obligation upon the principles of 
compact, previously to 1808, to abide by the legislative acts of the itine- 
rant preachers, who should from time to time, assemble themselves to- 
gether, bringing their united wisdom into conference, to legislate for the 
good of the community; and bringing to bear, of course, on the legislative 
councils, the full result of their increasing experience: (For this was the 
actual state of things when most of the members during that period joined 
the church, and constituted an essential feature of the government itself.) 
And suppose that the General Conference of 1808, adopted an instrument, 
which they called a constitution, which in fair construction prohibited all 
legislation for both the laity and the local preachers in future, i. e. while ‘ 
the said constitution itself remains unaltered ; for this is precisely the con- 
struction of the constitution, insisted on by some of our opponents, and 
which we opposed in our last essay. We ask, would not the laity and 
the local preachers, upon such a supposition, have a right arising out of 
the terms of the compact itself, to refuse obedience to such usurpation ? 


We conceive they would.* 





* For some time we have desired to find room for the following from Locks 
en government. Book 2. Sect.212. L£ditor. 

«Without the consent and appointment of the people, no one man, or number of 
men amongst them, can have the authority of making laws that shall be binding 
upon the rest. When any one or more shall take upon them to make laws, 
whom the people have not appointed so to do, they make laws without authori- 
ty, which the people are not therefore bound to obey; by which means they 
come to be out of subjection, and may constitute to themselves a new legislature, 
as they think best, being in full liberty to resist the force of those, who without 
authority, would impose any thing upon them. Every one is at the disposal of 
his own will, when those who by the delegation of the society, had the declar- 
ing of the public will, are excluded from it, and others usyrp the place, who have 
no such authority or delegation.” ee 

It may be proper to observe, that, should the members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, fail in obtaining a full recognition of their rights, it is easy 
to prophesy what may in time be the consequence. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church is independent, and its members cannot therefore appeal ‘o a higher 
earthly power for a redress of grievances, Let those concerned, not flatter 
themselves that there is no danger of remote, if not immediate disagreeable 


consequences, should just complaints be neglected. 
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And our argument is founded upon this plain principle both of law 
and of equity, i. e. that a violation of terms of compact on one side, dis- 
solves the obligation to compliance on the other. And since the viola- 
tion was (according to our opponent’s construction of the constitution) 
committed by the itinerant ministers, might not the laity and the local 
preachers in their own right, require that lay delegates, as their represen- 
tatives, should in future constitute a part of the legislative body—the Gene- 
ral Conference, as a new settlement of the government, since the forfeiture 
of the former compact, took place on the part of the itinerant ministry ? 
And moreover, might they not urge the violation of the former compact 
on the part of the legislative body—the General Conference of 1808 as a 
good reason in policy, for the required change in the government? Might 
they not allege that they had made an experiment on the other form of 
government, and had proved its insufficiency to protect the rights arising 
to them out of the understood compact, and now thought it advisable to 
have their own representatives, of their own choosing, to act for them in 
the legislative assembly ? The conduct of these, they could watch; and 
if some displeased them, they could appoint others in their place. We 


- assure you, Mr. Editor, that upon the construction of the constitution, 


which we have heard contended for, the above argument, in our opinion, 
is fair and sound, both in its principle and its policy. 

This argument, it will be perceived, stands in a state of entire indepen- 
dence of every other used in our last essay, except the one included under 
our second article, upon the facts of which the present argument is predi- 
cated; together with that construction of the constitution which we have 


heard contended for, and against which that essay is chiefly levelled. 
PHILONOMOS. 


APPENDIX. 


Before we dismiss the subject of the constitution, we think proper te 
state, that we doubt, whether according to the conciliatory resolutions of 
the last General Conference, a bishop in our church, could rightfully dis- 
miss a presiding elder from office, at his own mere option, who sheuld 
have been put into office in conformity to those resolutions. We assum- 
ed it as a fact, in our first essay upon the constitutional question, that he 
could. But from some interviews which we have since had with some 
members of the committee who drafted those resolutions, and from the 
perusal of an article involving the subject, we are inclined, at present, to 
the contrary opinion. 

But, although we shaped our argument on this point, in that essay, 
agreeable to the former supposition ; yet are we far from regarding the 
reverse construction as operating to the disadvantage of those resolutions, 
intrinsically, but, on the contrary, conceive it to be among their perfec- 
tions : since it would, in our opinion, be improper that any officer in the 
church, should be removable by the mere judgment or will of any one 
man, without a proper form of trial. 

When we wrote the essay alluded to, we had not the Resolutions by us, 
as they have not been published in the Discipline, though they were only 
suspended (not repealed) until the first day of May, 1824.* This appears 





* I am requested by the author to state that, since he wrote and forwarded the 
above essay, he has been favoured with a copy of the conciliatory resolutions, 
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to be an assumption of the committee for publishing the rules of General 
Conference, which it is hoped they will be called upon to account for at 
the next General Conference ; and that some order will then be taken for 
the regulation of the powers of such committees in future. 


PHILONOMOS. 


. 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
THOUGHTS OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 


If, as some of the travelling preachers are disposed to argue, the Gene- 
ral Conference have nothing to do, we hope the members will stay at 
home; and not meet at Baltimore on a Tom fool’s errand. We should 
think that the authors of this discovery will not have the thanks of the 
body of elders for thus (as a friend of our’s used to say) leaving them the 
broom-stick to ride. It is impossible to be grave on this subject, and 
command one’s feelings. We are obliged to laugh to keep from crying. 
We are going to offer a most sage piece of advise to the Annual Conte- 
rences—Rey. and dear brethren, we advise you before you elect your de- 
legates for the General Conference of 1824, one and all of you, from Maine 
to Mississippi, to pass a resolve that, two thirds of your delegates concur- 
ring, the constitution may be so altered, that the General Conference may 
do something ; and not sit together with their fingers in their mouths. If 
brethren go on to reduce their own theories into practice, they will become 
public laughing stocks. ‘Their constitution will become as ridiculous as 
the old “ blue laws.” 

Let us now compare this do nothing attribute of the General Conference, 
with its doings in 1812; the very first session after the restrictions were 
imposed a law was made, with pains and penalties against local preachers. 
It seems that there was a statute requiring local preachers to have their 
names enrolled upon class papers, &c. in default of which they were to 
forfeit their licenses, but certain ordained preachers argued that they had 
no license, and of course the law did not embrace them. The General 
Conference of 1812, took up this case upon motion made and seconded in 
due form, and passed the present act: the like of which, taking it for all 
in all, we think cannot be found in all the annals of preachers’ legisla- 
tion from the destruction of Jerusalem to this day. , 

A local preacher whose name is enrolled on the steward’s book of the 
Quarterly Meeting of the circuit, or station to which he belongs,—who 
has a parchment of deacon’s and elder’s orders as so many testimonials 
‘of the acknowledged belief of the bishops and elders of the church that 
he is called of God to preach the Gospel of Jesus Christ, forfeits them all 
if his name is not found upon a class paper; and to complete the whole, 
these fearful penalties are imposed in 1812, by a body of men, who, ac- 
cording to the showing of some of their brethren who voted for this very 
measure, have no constitutional right nor power to do any thing. Is not 
this “ going high low?” Time would fail to tell how many changes have 





and finds they were concurred in by sixty-one members of the conference, and 
opposed by twenty-five ; so that the reader can now adjust the proportions for 
himself. ‘ Evrror, 
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taken place in our statute book ; and how many have been attempted to 
be made since 1808. Certainly, if the General Conference can do no- 
thing, many a long journey and vast deal of breath has been spent in dis- 
puting for nothing. 

Now, it is easily to be perceived that all this affectation grows out of the 
childish or dotish fear that the delegates will over do matters. 

This is all fudge. When the preachers become tired of travelling, and 
the people tired of change, the omnipotent constitution will become a dead 
letter; and all the men in the world will not be able to bring it to life 
again. Brethren had better be advised to try to nurse and coax thg cause. 
We have a word or two to offer, when occasion serves, upon the subject 
of stationing preachers, and divers “ other men’s matters ;” and, we flat- 
ter ourselves, we can even on this thread bare subject say something in 
a way different from the manner of our good friends; but we dare not 
promise to say it either so logically or eloquently. JUCUNDAS. 


I 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


AMICUS VS. REV. NATHAN BANGS. 


Baltimore, February 24th, 1823. 
Mr. Stockton, 

Sirn,—Upon looking over the February number of the Wesleyan Repo- 
sitory, I observed a letter addressed to you, purporting to be from the Rev. 
N. Bangs, editor of the Methodist Magazine, in which he contradicts a 
statement made by me, in a note. See page 207. In relation to this note, 
he says, “Iam sorry to be under the necessity, in self-defence, to con- 
tradict this statement. But it is so far from being true, that the manu- 
script in question, was never submitted to the ‘ former incumbent.’ ” 

Now, Sir, I assure you, I am equally sorry, that Mr. Bangs has con- 
tradicted a statement, the most material part of which, he admits in his’ 
letter, to be correct. The most material part of the statement made in 
my note, and that which has, I presume, given Mr. Bangs the greatest 
degree of sorrow, is, that “the former incumbent had the good sense, to 
suffer Mr. Bangs’ manuscript to remain in the Book-room unpublished,” 
or in other words, that he refused to publish it. This fact is fully admit- 
ted by Mr. Bangs himself, in his letter to you; for he says, “a small 
manuscript on the same subject” (with the printed vindication) “ was 
submitted to Mr. Soule, with permission, if he pleased, to publish it in 
the Methodist Magazine,” and that “ this he declined.” Now, Sir, with 
what face can Mr. Bangs say, “ the manuscript in question, was never 
submitted to the former incumbent?” What manuscript is “in ques- 
tion,” but “ Mr. Bangs’ manuscript,” which “the former incumbent had 
the good sense, to suffer to remain in the Book-room unpublished.” 

In relation to the precise time the MS. is said to have remained in the 
Book-room, I might have mistaken my informant ; he admits, however, 
that he said it was there during the administration of the former incum- 
bent, from which, he supposes, I understood, that it was there during the 
whole period of Mr. Soule’s service. This is highly probable. But the 
precise time the manuscript remained in the Book-room is of no sort of 
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consequence to the main assertion in my note; as by Mr. B’s own ac- 
count, it remained there sufficiently long, to be tested by the former in- 
cumbent, and to be rejected by him as base metal. It can avail nothing 
here to say, Mr. Soule only declined publishing the manuscript in the 
Magazine, but advised its publication in a pamphlet. Because the advice 
given only related to the vehicle of publication, and not to the work it- 
self. When Mr. Soule declined publishing the MS. in the Magazine, he 
remarked to the author, “If you publish the work, it had better be in a 
pamphlet.” But this by no means amounted to advising the publication 
of the work. Nor did Mr. Soule intend his advice to be taken in that 
sense. The very reason which induced him to keep it out of the Magazine, 
precluded all such advice. And it is no secret, that the reason why Mr. 
Soule refused to admit the work into the pages of the Magazine, was, be- 
Cause of its erroneous, unscriptural, and absurd principles. 

In the second paragraph of his letter, Mr. Bangs says, “ The vindica- 
tion was written after the last General Conterence,” by which, if I un- 
derstand him, he means to say, that the second manuscript was a new 
work, the leading principles of which Mr. Soule had never inspected, 
previous to its publication; and that, consequently, the ¢rue manuscript 
vindication “ was never submitted to the former incumbent.” But, Sir, 
will this representation bear the test of honest criticism ? Is not this veil 
too thin to hide the ¢ruth from the eye of any observing man? Does the 
circumstance of “ re-writing,” “ new-modelling” and “ enlarging” a manu- 
script, make it a new work 2 [think not. Nor does Mr. B. himself ap- 
pear to believe that this revise was a new work ; for he calls it “ this re- 
vised manuscript,” and says, the importunity of some of his brethren in 
the ministry, “ induced him to revise and enlarge the little MS.” It is 
perfectly childish in Mr. B. to say, “ of this revised manuscript Mr. 
Soule while book agent never saw a single line.” For how was he to see 
a line of a revise, while book agent, which was not drawn off until after 
the term of his agency had expired? But that he did see “ the manu- 
script in question,” which I have called in my note, “ Mr. Bangs’ manu- 
script,” and which Mr. B. says he “ revised and enlarged,” I have ample 
testimony both from Mr. Soule’s own lips, and from the acknowledg- 
ments made by Mr. B. in his letter to you. Moreover, I have proof 
positive, that the leading principles contained in that MS. are to be found 
in the printed vindication. And here I take occasion to say, that not only 
Mr. Soule, but also many of Mr. B’s “ brethren in the ministry,” have 
no fellowship with the principles advanced in the Vindication, And I 
sincerely hope, that Mr. B. himself, when he seriously considers the per- 
nicious tendency of these principles, will abandon them, and adopt those 
of a more liberal and Scriptural character. 

Before I close my letter I have one request to make. _ It is understood, 
upon good authority, that Mr. Bangs intends to publish his letter in the 
Methodist Magazine ; in that event, I wish him to give this letter an 
humble station at the foot of his, in the same work. But, I confess, I have 
but little hope, that this boon will be granted. Indeed, the fate of my 
former letter to him, in answer to his “ Query, to the thinking and un- 
thinking,” has removed nearly all ground of hope. 

It is by no means necessary to any of my.conclusions to prove that the 
MS. by Mr. B. was not enlarged; it is sufficient to prove, what Mr. B. 
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has completely succeeded in doing, that a MS. entitled “ Vindication of 
Methodist Episcopacy,” remained unpublished by his predecessor, but 
was published by the author after his induction into the office of Book 
Agent; and, further, that it cost the connexion $100 for the privilege of 


being disgraced by doctrines at variance with Scripture, reason and com- 
mon sense. AMICUS. 


+e 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


A LETTER TO THE REV. NATHAN BANGS. 


Dear Sin—I recently read a letter addressed by you to the Editor of 
the Wesleyan Repository,* and am sorry to witness such marks of disin- 
genuousness as appear to me, to distinguish that letter. In your contro- , 
versies with the Editor, with the Reviewer, and the latter’s supposed in- 
formant, I have little interest ; nor do I conceive them to be of much mo- 
ment to the public, however they may be decided ; with the exception, 
nevertheless, of the item on which the Editor has commented in the num- 
ber in which your letter appears. As the exposure of what you call the 
error, which gave rise to his remarks, is avowed by you to be the “ prin- 
cipal” object of your letter, [ appeal to your candor, and ask you, if you 
have acted a high-minded and liberal part, in representing the sentiment 
of the writer from whom you have quoted? And if you have not, while 
you. appear as the champion for truth, accuracy and justice to character ; 
and while treating of a subject too, on which you would be thought to be 
about to rectify another, and on which, of course, you are to be supposed 
to have brought your faculties sufficiently to bear; I ask, into what, can 
sound criticism resolve the failure, but an intention to misrepresent : since 
the subject is not a very difficult one, as common sense, and common ho- 
nesty, seem competent to master it? For the purpose of placing this 
subject fairly before every reader’s mind, I will take the trouble to trans- 
cribe the whole paragraph, from pages 199, and 200, of vol. 2. It is as 
follows : “ What are our conferences to themselves but secret conclaves ? 
The sanctum sanctorum of Methodism, to which no private and unprivi- 
leged member may approach ! What society, or people, but ours, exclude 
their members from the debates and decisions of their ministerial assem- 
blies ? All may hear the debates of Presbyterian synods, or of Episcopal 
assemblies. This is not all: both of these, and all other Christian assem- 
blies, admit of lay delegates to represent the voice and interest of the peo- 
ple; but we have none such. Ours is too like a spiritual despotism, 
consisting as it does of the ministry only. The people are conceived to 
be without wisdom, and the called cannot err. But the practical remarks 
in your paper prove they can, and will think, and even act too. If lay 
delegates were admitted, they would suggest the wants and wishes of the 
people, inamanner, that the ministry could not. They could give good coun- 
sel about the secular concerns, that would be of moment to the finances. 
They could suggest practical improvements in the book concern, which 
would make it bear some nearer likeness to the English Methodist book 
concern ; whereby it annually netts as much profit as all the annual col- 
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lections of circuits for the ministry do. They could be heartily the friends 
of the ministry and the people; and be in fact the link of union whereby 
each might be perpetually drawn in unison. The secrecy of Methodism, 
as now managed under the control of the bishops is a scandal to us. Our 
Minutes and Magazine mete out their scanty dole ; and measures of mo- 
ment to them are withheld from the people. For instance, what Metho- 
dist has been officially informed of the secession from us of the “ Reformed 
Methodists” in New England for six or eight years past, and that they 
now hold annual conferences, and number sixty ministers in their connex- 
ion? Who knows the reason they separated was because of our govern- 
ment ? Which of our publications announced the secession of a society in 
New York, in Philadelphia, in Cincinnati, &c.? Who ever heard the 
reason of the Rev. John Emory’s being sent to the English Conference, 
of the address took to it, and of its reply, till he saw it in the English Me- 
thodist Magazine ? _Isall th’s treating us as brethren ? What Methodist 
knows, or has ever seen any account of the expenses incurred by our bi- 
shops ?* They may order what they please from the book fund, and 
where is the check ? They are now good men, and doubtless deal mode- 
rately ; but why thus expose us to the possible frailty, and corruption of 
posterity? We have no certainty that Methodism will always continue 
thus pure and disinterested. Proud and aspiring prelates have scourged 
the Church, and may again; and our wisdom should be, to prevent recur- 
rence, by removing the occasion and the temptation.” 

From the above paragraph it must be evident both to you, Sir, and to 
every candid reader, that the check which the author enquires after, is 
that sort of check, which it would be proper, in his judgment, for the peo- 
ple to have upon the appropriations from the book fund for the bishops, at 
least, by a formal publication of it; and, indeed, by participating in the 
legislative control of it. It is true, he propounds the question without 
any expressly specified restraint, in immediate connexion with it. “ AND 
WHERE IS THE CHECK ?” A fine clause for verbal criticism to be sure. But 
what is the theme of the whole paragraph ? Why,as evidently as demon- 
stration itself, it consists in pointing out what the writer conceived to be 
the unjustly degraded condition of the laity in our Church, in being kept 
in the dark about many things which he deemed to be of the utmost im- 
portance for them to be made formally acquainted with, as well from a 
regard to their own rights, as the ultimate well being of the Church. 
These, together with the justice and good policy of the laity having a 
share in the legislative councils and decisions of the Church, constitute 
the theme of the whole paragraph. 

Even in the very last sentence before the one objected to by you, the 
writer asks, “ what Meruopist knows, or has ever seen any account of 
the expenses incurred by our bishops ?”” Aud then follows the sentence 
which it seems has given you so great offence. “ ‘They may order what 
they please from the book fund, and where is the check ?” That the 
writer did not mean to say there was no check of any kind whatever, is 
evident, in as much as he knew, and probably was aware that many of 
the people also knew, that the bishops could only approach the book 





* The English Methodists print annually accounts of all their receipts and ex- 
penditures, and prove the account by acommittee of laymen. 
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fund through the medium of the book agents; and while the latter should 
remain pious, or honourable, or even HONEST, their personal privity to the 
disbursements would be a check upon a corrupt bishop ; for it is not 
from present incumbents, he seems to apprehend danger. But more, he 
knew, no doubt, that the book agents had to make an exhibition of the 
book concern to every General Conference, and of course, to give an ac- 
count of disbursements, as well those to bishops, as to others. And thus 
the General Conference would be a check upon both the agents and the 
bishops. The'whole of these checks, however, would still be among the 
itinerant ministers alone. Whereas, it appears from the preceding sen- 
tence, already quoted, that the writer had in view, chiefly, if not exclu- 
sively, the Methodist laity. For his words in the sentence before the 
one objected to, are, what Mernopist, not what itinerant preacher, 
knows, &c. Ifthe writer had said positively, there is no check, of any 
KIND WHATEVER ; then, indeed, your construction ef his meaning might 
have been warranted. But when he simply propounded the interrogative, 
evidently in a sententious form of style, “ where is the check?” and an 
interpretation in the declarative form oi: expression, is attempted to be 
given of it, I ask, if, in sound criticism, the sentiment ascribed to the writer, 
ought not to be qualified by the adjuncts, and connexions, in the same pa- 
ragraph? And if theinterrogative in question, with reference to the check 
asked for, does not refer to the Methodist pxorLe, not the 1rTINERAN'T 
MINISTRY ? 

But after stating what the bishops do receive from the book fund, and the 
circumstances under which they receive it, you ask, “ is this drawing what 
they please ?”. Ianswer, it is, so far as any legal check of the people 
upon them in the case is concerned, as operating to preventit. For as 
that writer shows, the people have not been in the habit of having the 
check upon it which even the publication of a regular account of dis- 
bursements would afford; much less, a printed account of receipts or 
expenditures PROVED BY A COMMITTEE OF LAYMEN, as is the practice, it 
seems, in the English connexion. And much Less sTILL, having a vote 
by lay delegates in the legislature (the General Conference,) in determin- 
ing how much such annual appropriations should be, as well to bishops 
as to other preachers; whether paid in part out of the book fund, and the 
residue from the collections made from themselves, or wholly out of col- 
lections received from themselves. I assure you, Sir, I think you had 
better let the subject of financial concerns rest, unless you are prepared 
for reform upon this subject, to the end of the chapter; as I am most fully 
persuaded our present economy is by no means defensible. For my own 
part, however, I think it ought to be brought into the light, in all proba- 
bility, as soon as practicable, and placed upon some more eligible ground, 
or else it will, perhaps, sink of its own weight. And what, I would ask, 
would be more likely to improve it, than a lay delegation in our legislative 
councils? Thus much by the by. I admit that the writer of the sentence 
to which you have so strenuously objected, might, and perhaps ought, to 
have been a little more explicit and definite ; since the bishops cannot, in 
fact, draw from the book fund what they, éndividually as men, or unitedly 
as officers, or individually as officers, please ; but only what the General 
Conference has authorized, or may hereafter authorize, the book agents to 
pay them. But this is, and will continue to be, under the existing order in 
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our Church, whatever the itinerant ministry (members of the General 
Conference,) have authorized, or may hereafter authorize, the book agents 
‘to pay them. 

Thus, it is what THEY PLEASE, as to any legal cnEcK From the LAITY, 
although NoT WHAT THEY PLEASE, as to the cuecks of the ITINERANT 
minisTRY. — [n this, I admit the author ought to have been more explicit. 
And had you written to the Editor of the Repository, simply correcting 
the writer’s phrase in this matter, as being calculated to mislead, and given 
the statement of facts with respect to accounts which you have done, I 
should have judged you were only doing your duty, with the views which 
I now have of the subject. But what have you done? Why, you have 
not only illiberally, and unfairly interpreted his use of these words, but you 
have also represented him as having written to the injury of the bishops, 
(and not without an insinuation of design too,) as men devoting “ their 
time and talent for the public good alone.” Whereas, that very writer 
explicitly states, to the honour of the present incumbents, that “ they 
ARE GOOD MEN, and doubtless deal moderately ;”’ and asks, by way of shew- 
ing that it is the syseM, not the men, he is driving at, “ why thus expose 
us to the PossIBLE FRAILTY and corruption of posterity ?” And adds, 
“ we have nocertainty that Methodism will always continue thus PURE AND 
DISINTERESTED.” And yet, with that author’s words before your 
eyes, (as in justice to your understanding, we must suppose) you have in 
effect, exclaimed against the Repository for venting such attacks upon the 
characters of good men!!! Now what are we to think ofallthis? And 
what must the enlightened part of a candid public think of you, with- 
out explanation, or acknowledgment? Besides, you appear to me, to 
have pursued a strange course, indeed, in the notice which you have 
taken of the Repository, and its writers. Your letters appear to hold that 
miscellany in either great abhorrence, or great contempt; (which would 
often appear more in real character, if they were clad in the legitimate 
costume of fear,) and yet, you appear on its pages occasionally as a wri- 
ter, in your own proper name. . 

Now I can scarcely reconcile this conduct with either of the above pas- 
sions, upon any other principle than that of policy, with the design 
to injure that work. Indeed, this appears to have been among your ob- 
jects, if not the chief one. This construction agrees very well with the 
attitudes taken by you last spring, in the Philadelphia and New York An- 
nual Conferences. You then, and there, it seems, used your influence to 
proscribe it. This may assist us to account for your imagining an “ UNJUST 
ATTACK” being made upon the character of our bishops, when the writer, 
supposed to have made it, expressly exculpates them in his opinion, from 
an abuse which he considered the system as leading to, as to its legitimate 
effects; and which, he wished to be amended, to guard against the “ pos- 
SIBLE FRAILTIES AND CORRUPTIONS OF POSTERITY :” alleging that “ we 
HAVE NO CERTAINTY THAT METHODISM WILL ALWAYS CONTINUE THUS 
PURE AND DISINTERESTED.” Perhaps, it would not be thought, under such 
circumstances, uncharitable to imagine, that you thought some unsettled 
friend, and reader of the Repository, would be shocked at the aspect of that 
work, as it would appear in the guises of your rhetoric, and discontinue to 
take, and to read it; and of course would not be so likely to meet with 
those seeds of discord, (as you may esteem them, but w hich Americans, 
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generally, perhaps, would rather call by the name of Christian rights, ) so 
frequently canvassed, and brought into strong relief on its pages. But can 
it be, that you thought the ENp would sustiry the MEANS? Have you 
never, however, thought that your policy in one view, was cutting its own 
throat in another? Your work in defence of Methodist Episcopacy, you 
know, has been reviewed, and the review published in this miscellany ; 
and it is moreover thought that your main principles have been, by the 
Reviewer, triumphantly refuted. Since the Review has in part, perhaps 
chiefly, been before the public, a verbal criticism on the Reviewer, ap- 
peared in the Methodist Magazine, which you edit; not affecting, howe- 
ver, the many arguments of the Reviewer, and which it is thought by 
some, he has finally retorted. 

Now, in your own proper name, you undertake to correct another in- 
considerable circumstance in the story of your manuscript copy, and have 
never yet touched the Reviewer’s general arguments against your princi- 
ples, nor even intimated any formal objection against them. Do you not 
know that this sort of procedure, until it is explicitly contradicted, goes to 
say these are all the points to which I object, Mr. Reviewer, in your work ? 
For if a writer in noticing a work, says, I object to such, and such things 
in the work, without saying any thing more, is it not fairly to be inferred, 
that he objects to no more ¢ 

I assure you, Sir, I conceive it stands you in hand to defend your prin- 
ciples, and ably too, or formally to renounce them : or else appear as hav- 
ing acted an unmanly part. The plea of contempt can never serve you 
after these notices of the work. AN OBSERVER. 


—— 


FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 


LETTER FROM REV. JAMES SMITH (OF BALTIMORE) 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Giving a compendious view of those parts of Mr. Soule’s conduct and 
principles, respecting which he requests “ vouchers.” 


Mr. Eprror,—On perusing a letter in the Repository, from the Rev. 
Joshua Soule to yourself,* I have been forcibly struck with some points 
made by that writer. Passing the misrepresentations which he has made 
of the Reviewer, as though that author had said, that such was the cha- 
racter of Mr. Soule’s conduct ina certain given case, and such the facts 
and evidences in his own possession, that they excluded the means of ex- 
oneration ; that is, the possibility of it; whereas, the Reviewer only said, 
that he himself, had not those means in his possession. Surely it does not 
follow, that because one man possesses not the means of doing a certain 
thing, that therefore, no one else has them in possession ; or that the thing 
itself, is impossible to be executed. Again, he represents the Reviewer 
as having maintained, that his conduct was in violation of the authority of 
the discipline ; whereas, the Reviewer only stated that Mr. Soule and his 
coadjutor in the transactions alluded to “had not one jot or tittle of author- 
ity from the discipline to bear them out.” Is the absence of all law, the 
violation of law? Surely not. The truth is, for the attitude taken by the 
senior bishop in the case at issue, in which he was supported, (in part if 





* See p. 337. vol. ti. 
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not in whole) by the sentiments and countenance of the bishop elect, he 
wanted all law for his base-work, as well as his shield; since law of some 
one kind or other, is the only ground of right ; that is to say, law natural, 
common, statutory, or ecclesiastical. Law, of either, and of all these char- 
acters, was wanting in the case alluded to ; in other words, there was no 
law of any character whatsoever, authorizing the measure. 

Again, Mr. Soule represents the Reviewer as holding the character of 
an historian ; when he only wrote as a reviewer of comparatively popu- 
lar facts, in the circles of oral and living testimony. So far ashe had ob- 
tained these facts, it seems, in this way, he delicately brought them into 
notice, and gave his reflections on them. Had he written as an historian, 
it would have behooved him to seek diligently for original documents, and 
to furnish himself not only with facts, but also with the views of facts en- 
tertained by those, of every complexion of character, concerned in the 
transactions of his narrative. But surely, if Reviewers are under obliga- 
tions to do all this, then must they write volumes, not essays. 

But passing all these mistakes of our writer, we would turn your atten- 
tion to the object which he has represented as the chief one of his avowed 
wishes. And which “under the present circumstances,” he deems so very 
desirable to himself ; viz. that “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, relative to his conduct on the occasion alluded to, may ap- 
pear on your pages.” 

As the Journal of the General Conference is not now accessible, and as 
the Reviewer states in his Appendix, that he was not an eye or ear wit- 
ness of the occurrences alluded to, and as [ myself was; and moreover, 
as the same author states in his late communication, the paucity of his 
means of authentication ; I, therefore, hope he will excuse me for the gra- 
tuitous service I am about to render Mr. Soule : more especially as Mr. 
Soule evidently expresses no inconsiderable solicitude that the “ facts” 
should be placed before the public eye. He appears, to himself, to have 
good reasons for this wish, as he conceives he has “ much more to fear 
JSrom the conCEALMENT OF TRUTH, or from DUBIOUS INSINUATIONS, than 
from CANDOUR and sINcERITY, which shrink from Hypocrisy and pis- 
GUISE, as from a DEADLY PESTILENCE.” 

It appears from these words, that our author apprehends that he has 
much to fear from the “hypocrisy” and “ @isguise” of his brethren ; for, 
he expressly states that he “ has much more to fear from the concealment 
of truth, or from dubious insinuations, than from candour and sincerity.” 
Supposing then, in his own opinion, he has nothing actually to fear from a 
candid and ingenuous exposition of “ facts and evidences” in this cause ; 
still he has much more than nothing, it seems, to fear from “ the conceal- 
ment of truth, or from dubious insinuations ;” which he more than insinu- 
ates to be the work, not of “ candour and sincerity,” but of “ hypocrisy 
and disguise.” And from whom does he fear all this “ concealment of truth, 
and disguise ;” which he intimates to be the work of hypocrisy, &e.? Why, 
his brethren, who differ from him on some points of ecclesiastical polity. 
Is this the cool and temperate language of reason, (to say nothing of Chris- 
tian charity and forbearance) which our author conceives to be his ally and 
his friend ? Or rather, does it not betray that suspicion and intemperance 
towards brethren which every Christian should regret to witness as flow- 
ing from the pen of a Christian divine, with reference to those who hap- 
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pen to differ in opinion from himself on some points of church govern- 
ment, and with regard to his conduct as it respects those points? I ap- 
peal to every Christian philosopher, if this style of language, and tone of 
uncharitable suspicion, when compared with the general history of the 
species, do not furnish prima facia presumption against our author’s 
claims ? | 

It is hoped when Mr. Soule shall come more fully to weigh his expres- 
sions, and appreciate their bearings, he will perceive that it-behooves him 
to take them back, or in his own turn, to make good his sweeping charge, 
by “ facts and evidences.” 

But to the point in hand: First then, in the General Conference of 
1820, Mr. Soule was elected to bea bishop in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. Srconpty, after his election, the presiding elder question 
was brought before the Conference, previously to the time. proposed for 
his ordination. On the discussion of this question, a considerable degree 
of feeling was evinced on both sides. The question was, whether the 
presiding elders should in future, be elected by the Annual Conferences, 
or by the bishops alone. This question, famous in our story, for the last 
twenty years, or more, was discussed with great energy, and equal sensi- 
bility—finally, a motion was made for conciliating feelings on both sides, 
which object was to be effected by a process of mutual giving and taking, 
upon the primary question; to be filled up, however, and adjusted by a 
committee of six, three from each side, who were collectively to confer 
with the bishops, on the subject, as holding rights in common with them- 
selves, in conducting and carrying into effect (if possible) the desired ob- 
ject. They held their private conferences and reported a series of reso- 
lutions to the following effect: viz. That whenever (thereafter) any va- 
cancy should occur in a district, which should call for a presiding elder to 
be created (if in time of the session of an Annual Conference, ) the bishop, 
or bishops, should nominate three members of the Conference, out of which 
number so nominated, the Conference should elect the presiding elder 
wanted. If more than one should be wanted at the same time, the same 
routine should be observed in a second and in a third instance, and so on, 
for as many as should be required. The bishops being at liberty in every 
nomination, subsequent to the first one, to nominate the individuals who 
had been previously rejectedyyy the Conference, should they think pro- 
per. But, nevertheless, if a vacancy should occur by death or otherwise, 
in the recess of Conference ; in that case, the bishop or bishops, should ap- 
point a presiding elder to serve until the ensuing Conference. When the 
same routine should be observed in the creation of a presiding elder, to 
supply the deficiency, (his service in virtue of his temporary appointment 
having now terminated) as that above stated’; which might issue in the 
continuance of the same one in office, or it might not, by the nomiuation 
of the bishops and the election of the Conference.* 





* In connexion with the above summary of the conciliatory resolutions, the 
following extract from them, may not be unacceptable. And that the presid- 
ing elders be, and hereby are made the advisatory council of the bishops, or pre- 
sident of the Conference, in stationing the preachers.” This had been the case 
in fact, I fancy, from the origin of presiding elders among us, without any formal 
recognition of it in law, to fix responsibility on them. This resolution, there- 
fore, only fixed that by law or express statute, which had been in general, com- 
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The resolutions making these provisions, were signed by all the mem- 
bers of the committee, and approved by two of the bishops: the third (or 
senior bishop) not approving them. The resolutions being submitted to 
General Conference, were adopted by about two-thirds of the members 
present. Thus were they adopted by about two-thirds of the General 
Conference, and approved in their official acts, by two-thirds of the 
bishops—the bishop elect not yet being ordained. Now, after the adop- 
tion of these resolutions, the bishop elect wrote a note to the bishops, in 
substance (if not verbatim) to all intents and purposes as follows, viz. 
That if they should ordain him under existing circumstances, he could not 
conscientiously carry the above named resolutions into effect ;_ inesmuch 
as he conceived them to be an unconstitutional* transfer of executive powers 
from the episcopacy to the Annual Conferences. 





mon usage from the beginning, thereby fixing responsibility which should mea- 
sure up to the power, which usage or common law, had fn a sort of half secret 
manner given to the presiding elders over the destinies of their brethren, without 
being formally known in law, as giving council in the case. 
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Permit me to ask, if this note is not tantamount to saying, that he was 
not to be expected, in the event of his ordination, to carry them into ef- 
fect; in other words that he should not carry them into effect? And as 
an honest man, thought it befitting him to make the bishops acquainted 
with his sentiments, and intentions, before his ordination’ For he ex- 
presses in the note, no refusal to be ordained. Nor does he breathe a 
sentiment in it about resigning his election. 

Suppose then, he had been ordained, had come into office and practis- 
ed on the principles avowed in the note ; (for he was not, as an honest 
man, to be expected to violate his conscience,) then, surely, he would 
have refused to carry the conciliatory resolutions into effect: although 
they were sanctioned by about two-thirds of the General Conference ; 
and, officially, by two-thirds of the bishops then in office. I take leave, 
Mr. Editor, to ask your readers, if this would not have been an attitude 
“‘ much to be regretted ?” And if the sentiment stated in the note, is not 
pregnant with erroneous docirines, and mischievous consequences, as re- 
spects settling the doctrine of constitutional law, and episcopal preroga- 
tive, and as hostile to the liberties, as they are vitally injurious to the best 
interests of the Methodist Episcopal Church ? For what are actions but 
the practical effecis of principles. 2 

Will it be said that, Mr. Soule merely meant to express his scruples to 
the bishops, but did not intend to practice on his principles? Or that he 
designed the note to prevent his ordination? If the datter were the fact, 
why did not his note express the resignation of his election, and assign to 
the bishops the reasons of it? Did it dothis? It did not. If the for- 
mer were the fact, why was the note permitted to be carried@#b¥ the senior 
bishop to be read to the Conference? Or if this be alleged to have been 
a necessary course, in order to give to the Conference the reasons of his re- 
signation, why was not his resignation handed in, or announced at the 
same time? It was not submitted to the Conference until several days 
afterwards. And indeed, not even then, until those members of the Con- 
ference (who before the conciliatory resolutions were gotten up, were on 
the same side of the general presiding elder question with Mr. Soule, and 
the senior bishop,) were many of them turned round by means of the note 
of the former, and the address of the latter, together with a motion, which 
these were the occasion of, made by the opposite party, to require an ex- 
planation from the bishop elect of the meaning of his note; which mo- 
tion drew from him this statement, viz: that he had no explanation to 
give ; inasmuch as he had expressed his sentiments, in the note, as clear- 
ly as he could convey them ; or words to that effect. Nor indeed, was 
his resignation submitted at all to the Conference, until a motion made by 
his friends to reconsider the conciliatory resolutions had been debated 
and voted on. The first time this question was put, there was a tie ; 
and the president then in the chair, known officially, to be in favour of the 
resolutions, refused to give the casting vote. On the second vote, it was 
determined in the negative by a majority of one.* 





* I have some recollection of an argument advanced by a member of the Bal- 
timore Annual Conference during its last session, who was also a member of 
the General Conference of 1820, to the following effect, viz. That according to 
the rules of the General Conference, no subject which the Conference had de- 
cided on, could again be brought under its operation, without permission of a 
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Moreover, it should be distinctly observed, that all these things had 
transpired, after a long procrastination in fixing the ééme for the ordination 
of the bishop elect; when the night preceding the day appointed ar- 
rived, and instructions had been given to publish to the congregations, that 
on the next day the ordination would take place; on that night the 
bishops were informed that a protest was prepared to be offered on the 
day of ordination, signed by many names, ‘The notices were then or- 
dered to be recalled, and accordingly it was done. 

It was not until after all this, that the bishop elect gave in the resigna- 
tion of his election. Finally, the conciliatory resolutions were suspended, 
as to their operation, for four years. Those who were in the opposition 
to the ordination of the bishop elect, thought it insufferable, that a man 
should be ordained as a bishop, while virtually holding the sentiment 
(which they understood Mr. Soule to hold,) that if ordained, he should 
not carry the conciliatory resolutions into eflect, although adopted by 
about two-thirds of the General Conference, and concurred in by two- 
thirds of the bishops: at once going to settle the principle, that in any 
similar case, in the event of his going into office, in which he should hap- 
pen to differ from an overwhelming majority of General Conference, as 
to what he should deem the constitutionality (constructive or otherwise) 
of any law, or rule, passed by them; he might, with impunity, refuse as 
an executive officer, to carry such law or rule into efiect. 

Now, Sir, Mr. Soule in his letter represents the Reviewer as taking “ it 
for granted, as a matter that did not admit of doubt, that he (Mr. Soule) 
thought he had a legal right to interfere with the decisions of the General 
Conference.” You will now recur to the substance of Mr. Soule’s note 
to the bishops, in connexion with the preceding narrative ; and ask your- 
self, candidly, if he did not, virtually, te all practical intents and purposes, 
avow this right, in the case at issue, if he should be ordained; which or- 
dination, he did not object to? Is not the avowal of a principle in behalf 
of himself, which refuses to carry resolutions into effect, virtually, avow- 
ing a right in all, or any of the bishops of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
to refuse to carry such resolutions into effect? As to the phrase legal 
right, it aliers not the case; for all right is founded upon some law, or it 
could not be right. Mr. Soule can make his election; he either virtually, 
to all intents and purposes, claimed the legal right, whenever he should 
be ordained, to refuse to carry the conciliatory resolutions into effect ; or 
he announced his intention, in the event of his ordination, to refuse to car- 
ry them into effect, without a legal right : unless he meant to violate his 
conscience. 

And in order more fully to appreciate the bearing of the sentiment to 
which we object, let it be remembered, that this very body—the General 





majority, who should decide affirmatively on the question for reconsidering it ; 
but on the question for reconsidering the conciliatory resolutions, a majority de- 
cided against reconsidering them; and yet, the Conference afterwards without 
such permission, operated upon them by suspending them for four years. The 
conclusion, therefore is, that they were illegitimately and irregularly suspended. 
In other words they are not suspended at all, And of course are now the law, 
in the case they bear upon, though left out of the Discipline by the committee of re- 
vision. 1 leave the fact and the argument to the inemory, and common sense, of 
those acquainted with the subject, for settlement and disposal. 
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Conference—whose legislative enactments he either virtually claimed the 
right, or avowed the intention without the right, to refuse to carry into 
effect, is the only tribunal to which a bishop is ultimately amenable in our 
Church, for either male-administration, or immoral conduct. And this 
sentiment Mr. S. maintained too, on the plea that he conceived the concili- 
atory resolutions to be unconstitutional ; two-thirds of the General Con- 
ference, as well bishops, as preachers, judging to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 3 

Let the principle be once settled, either by precedent, or decision, that 
a bishop on the ground of his own judgment, if he be honest, or on the 
ground of his mere allegation, if he should be corrupt, may rightfully re- 
fuse to carry into effect any rules of the General Conference, upon the 
plea of his deeming them unconstitutional; and may not some bishop 
happen to arise among us (as they also are but men,) who may choose to ' 
construe the constitution, so as to claim all that concerns the * itinerant 
general superintendency,” as well in matters of adjudication, as those of 
legislation, as being affairs which it is unconstitutional for any person to 
interfere with, except the Episcopacy itself? Wherein would they then 
differ from the Pope, in point of personal responsibility ! 1 do not inti- 
mate that reason could sustain a bishop in our Church, in such a plea, even 
if our constitution is considered valid; neither do I believe, that the con- 
stitution can in any fair construction, be made to support Mr. Soule in the 
sentiment above noticed.* — But let the principle once be established, that 
on the plea of a bishop’s deeming a rule of the General Conference uncon- 
stitutional, he may rightfully refuse to carry it inté effect, and where shall 
we stop? We know the force of the doctrine of precedent and tacit con- 
sent. 

Thus, Mr. Editor, I have endeavoured in the preceding narrative, to 
give a compendious view of those transactions which involve that part of 
Mr. Soule’s conduct and principles, which to a large majority of the Ge- 
ueral Conference of 1820, appeared to be highly exceptionable. As to 
his motives, I have not attempted to penetrate them, or refer to them, any 
further than, as they appeared to me, to lie upon the face of transactions. 
If, however, in any matter, I have erred, either in reasoning or in narra- 
tive, but few men, perhaps, are better prepared to set me right than he is. 
And I assure both yourself and the public, that as I design no misrepresen- 
tation, so, if any shall be made appear, I will most cordially and willingly 
correct them. And as this would be a duty, from the performance of 
which, I hope I should not shrink, in relation to any man, even so, should 
I be specially disposed to discharge it in reference to him; in as much, as 
I highly respect his character, both as a Christian and as an able minister 
of Jesus Crist. And although I cannot but regard-the principles he 
avowed at the last General Conference, as both unsound in truth, and im- 
politic in tendency, yet am I far from supposing that he viewed them in 
the same light. While I claim the motive of the love of liberty, and the 





* On the constitutional question involving the ground upon which Mr. Soule 
attempts to maintain the doctrine of the unconstitutionality of the conciliatory re- 
solutions, see an Essay in No. IX. Vol. Il. of the Repository, in which, together 
he the articles to which it refers, this subject is pretty freely and fully discuss- 
ed. 
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‘best interests of the Church for myself, I willingly ascribe it to him in 
equal measure. 

I cannot, however, but believe at present, that both he and the senior 
bishop, in the attitudes disclosed in the preceding narrative, designed to 
defeat the conciliatory resolutions ; yet, ifhe, or any one else shall attempt 
to convince me to the contrary, I assure both you and him, that I feel no 
disposition to reject the proof. And if they did intend to defeat those re- 
solutions, I am not, even in that case, inclined to question the’ sincerity of 
their attachment to the interest of the Church ; but must be permitted to 
call in question the soundness of their policy ; not only as it respects those 
resolutions, butchiefly with respect to the Episcopal prerogatives virtually 
assumed. And of course I must be expected, as an honest man, to op- 
pose by the use of all proper means, whatever tends to promote that poli- 
cy. It is for Mr. Soule fully to explain his motives, and reconcile and 
adjust his conduct and avowed principles of 1820, with his letter of 1822. 
And I doubt not, if it can’ be done, he will be very apt to succeed in do 
ing it. 
I remain your’s in the bonds of Christian fellowship, 

JAMES SMITH. 

Centreville, Queen Anne, 

Maryland, March 16, oot 

N. B. It is the custom with writers, for periodical works, generally, I 
believe, not to sign their proper names, which in discussing general doc- 
trines, or principles, is, perhaps, as well, if not better, than to furnish their 
names ; but as Mr. Soule calls for “ vouchers,” I have in this instance given 
my proper name. Let it not, however, from hence be inferred, that I am 
not fully prepared to abide the fate of any sentiments which I have ad- 
vanced, or may hereafter express, “ under a fictitious one.” 


J. SMITH. 
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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
OBJECTIONS TO REFORM OBVIATED.—NO. II. 


Ir may be thought from the strength of language which is used, in our 
former communication relative to the preachers “ not rebelling against” 
the authority of the discipline, that we think the practice of the preachers 
in expelling members without trial, for non-attendance on class meetings, 
is unsupported by any authority to be found in it. It certainly was not 
our intention to have conveyed such an opinion ; and as we wish to treat 
this subject fairly and candidly, it is due to us, to say, that we find it un- 
conditionally declared, in answer to the question, “ What shall we do 
with those members of our Church, who neglect to meet their class ?” 
“ Let him who has the charge of the circuit exclude them.” This autho- 
rity is positive, and the preacher’s prerogative complete ; although it is in 
direct opposition to other parts of the discipline which recognizes more 
liberal principles. But we are not surprised from the universal tendency 
which power has to grasp at, and beget power, that an honest preacher, 
governed by the best motives, should give a construction to this instru- 
ment in accordance with this general principle. 
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One more instance of the inconsistencies of this Mede and Persian dis- 
cipline, (for such we must call it, in consequence of its character, under 
the restrictions,) and then we are done on that point. It is declared on 
page 34 (20th edition,) that “a preacher of the Gospel is the servant of 
all,”—but our preachers have the exclusive control over all, which im- 
plies masters : Ergo, our preachers are not servants of all, but, the peo- 
ple are their servants; consequently, the discipline is at war with itself. 
If then, our preachers, are not the servants of all, (which we have assert- 
ed, and shall hereafter prove) an argument presses itself upon us, which 
goes to prove that they are not preachers of the Gospel, according to the 
discipline, for that says, that “a preacher of the Gospel, is the servant of 
all.” We believe, however, that they do in general, most faithfully, ho- 
nestly, and zealously preach the Gospel, and are therefore found, (for tu- 
nately in this instance at least,) still in opposition to the discipline, which 
is thought by some to be such a perfect system of Church government as 
to make it almost sacrilege, even to doubt its infallibility. What strange 
conclusions do the prejudices of man lead to ! 

It is only necessary to’ glance at the power of the preachers in the ap- 
pointment of leaders and siewards, to shew that it cannot truly be said, 
that they “ are the servants of all” if the people form a component part 
of that all—for it is well known to every well informed Methodist, that 
this power carries with it, a consequent control in the general manage- 
ment of the concerns of the Church, both spiritual and temporal. 

When we have examined the various prerogatives of the preachers, it 
will then be seen what power is left for the people, and what security 
they have against ecclesiastical encroachments. 

It is the duty of the preachers to appoint the leaders and stewards ; 
who, in addition to a general superintendence of the concerns of the 
Church, are to the preachers, what the presiding elders are to the 
bishops, their advisers and counsellors in all matters relative thereto. 
They derive their power from them, and to them alone are they respon- 
sible. This body constitutes the highest tribunal to which the private 
members, in any instance, have a right to appeal, and they generally ap- 
peal from the decision of a court also appointed by the preachers. But 
suppose an accused member shall demand, as he has a right to do, to be 
tried by the whole society, and he shall be acquitted of all the charges 
alleged against him, will any liberal minded man, who has any regard 
to the rights of the people, say, that such an individual ought not to be 
exempt from further prosecution ? We think not—yet no such just prin- 
ciples find countenance in our discipline. In this case (as well as trials 
by committee,) the preacher has the power (not the right) to appeal from 
the decision of the people (which ought to be the highest tribunal in the 
world,) to a quarterly conference composed of members who derive their 
official standing from him. Thus it may occur from the high prerogatives 
of the preachers, that a member may be found guilty, and dismissed the 
Church, in opposition to the expressed will of the whole society—for it is 
not to be expected, that full and impartial justice will be done to an ac- 
cused member in a Quarterly Conference, if the preacher be opposed to 
him, It is contrary to all experience to expect it. Not that we believe the 
Quarterly Conference, would intentionally give a partial decision to the 
injury of any person; but such is the influence which the preachers have 
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ever this body, growing out of that universal principle, which is felt in 
every situation in society, that confidence begets confidence, and more 
particularly so, from an inferior to his superior. By this kind of influence, 
the most upright man, is always liable to be turned out of society, with 
all his frailties and*passions ; and thrown upon the ocean of the world’s 
temptations, without the protection of those religious checks and obliga- 
tions, which are so necessary to correct the first wanderings of the hu- 
man heart, as well as to give stability to his religious impressions, by the 
caprice of a stripling in the ministry. It may be answered, that this is all 
the creature of the imagination, worked up for the occasion, and that this 
influence does not in fact exist. To which we reply, if such were the 
fact, it would only prove that the stewards and leaders have more firm- 
ness and discernment than falls to the common lot of man to possess, if 
the preachers exert their influence, and if not, it then proves nothing but 
the goodness of the preachers, and not the correctness of the discipline. 

But facts are stubborn things—we say, that this influence does 
exist; and in selecting a case where the Church has been the aggrieved, 
it will not, we presume, be thought a less abuse, than if an individual had 
been the sufferer. We feel, it is true, a great reluctance to enter into 
particulars while discussing a subject of so much importance to the best 
interests of the Church, but this being a case of an extraordinary charac- 
ter (to us) we must be allowed the privilege Of noticing it, for the serious 
consideration of every Methodist. 

It has come to our knowledge, that at a Quarterly Conference held, 
not a hundred miles from the Foundry Chapel not long since, that an old 
steward was brought forward, and we may say forced upon the leaders, 
by the influence of the presiding elder, although his aberrations had been 
such, in addition to twelve or eighteen months absence from his official, 
if not all other religious duties, that it had become a common topic 
among the members of society, as well as persons out of the Church. 
It was well known, but a short time before this meeting, that this course 
of conduct had its proper effect on the minds of the leaders generally, 
and that a large majority of them were decidedly opposed to his resuming 
his duties as an official member. But the influence of one short visit, was 
felt most sensibly among the preacher’s elect. ‘Those who were most 
zealous in their opposition to the steward, had a few influential rays cast 
upon their understandings, and strange to tell, they saw that all was 
beauty and order, where confusion lately existed. We will not pretend 
to assert it, but it has been thought by some, that this influence was exert- 
ed on account of the delinquent steward being one of those who approve 
of the article which forbids the members from expressing their sentiments 
against our discipline. He had full confidence in the correctness of our 
economy, and was therefore thought most worthy of the highest seat in 
the synagogue, although it was admitted that he had not practised the 
morality of the Gospel. It is only those, who can subscribe to the mon- 
strous doctrines of this would be great man, that can find favour in his 
sight. But what are his peculiar doctrines it may be asked ? We answer 
in his own language, or the substance of it, that “ it is the duty of the 
stewards and leaders to keep from the peop/e, all information relative to 
Church matters, and that the more ignorant they are of these things, the 
better it is for the Church.” These, we say, are his opinions, as most un- 
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equivocally expressed. The reader cannot be more astonished than we 
were, to hear of such doctrines, but we fear he stands not alone in senti- 
ment ; yet, we did not, in this enlightened age, in the centre of the freest 
country in the world, expect to hear openly avowed, in a reformed 
Church, the popish doctrine, that “ ignorance is the mother of devotion.” 
This was sound doctrine, it is true, in the fourteenth century, but we 
hope—nay, we believe, that it will not stand the test of American feeling 
in 1824. 

It having been clearly shown, (we think) that all power, both temporal 
and spiritual, is either directly or indirectly, in the preachers, to the prac- 
tical effects of which, however, we have heretofore confined ourselves ; it 
is our purpose now to offer a few thoughts upon the anti-republican prin- 
ciples which are thereby recognized, which if applied to civil government, 
every American would, like their fathers, pledge “ their lives, their for- 
tunes, and their sacred honours” to resist. 

The. prejudices which exist in some against comparing ecclesiastical 
with civil government, we think, unsound, when we recur to the fact, 
that they both derive their best principles from revelation. How con- 
trary then, to all just and liberal principles must the Methodist polity ap- 
pear in the sight of American Christians, when it is contrasted with their 
civil government. 

In our civil government we find every thing in its natural and legiti- 
mate order. ‘The people the source of all power—possessed of, and en- 
joying those inalienable rights which are given by nature, and which it is 
usurpation to take away. The executive, the voice of the people. The 
legislative, their power and will. ‘The judiciary deriving their appoint- 
ments indirectly from the same source—and all bound to support a con- 
stitution made by the same authority. Thus a responsibility is kept up 
throughout the whole system; and if any abuses occur which are not im- 
mediately corrected, the indignation of a virtuous people can in a consti- 
tutional manner soon remove all impediments to a proper administration. 
These checks are constant admonitions to our rulers to steer their course 
according to justice and equity. In this, there is beauty and order, and 
every power legitimate. 

In contrast to the above, we will present one of a different character. 
We will suppose it to be composed of one hundred men, who had as- 
sumed to themselves the right to govern, with the power of filling up all 
vacancies; which would of course make it interminable. That in the 
first place they shall make a constitution, against which, the people shall 
be debarred under the penalty of excommunication, from expressing their 
sentiments. That they shall have full power to legislate in all matters 
both temporal and spiritual. That they shall have the right of making 
all executive and judicial appointments, and that as subjects the people 
shall be amenable to one of this self-constituted body, when he retires 
from his legislative, and assumes his executive and judicial functions, and 
that the members of this body shall only be responsible for their conduct 
to their associates in power. 

Is there an American who would not pronounce such a system of civil 
government as arbitrary and despotic? And why not equally so, an ec- 
clesiastical one? We can see no real difference. We appeal then te 
every American Methodist ; whether this is not an outline fairly drawn 
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of our Church government, which has been pronounced by a General 
Conference to be so perfect, as to require restrictions to prevent an in- 
creased perfection. If this be a fair representation of our Church polity, 
when we look into futurity, and contemplate the effect which it is calcu- 
lated to have upon the minds of the people, are there no dangers to be 
apprehended from it? We fear there are, and we appeal to all history to 
prove, that in those countries where ecclesiastical power has been the 
most arbitrary and despotic in its principles, that civil liberty has been 
less known, if not altogether lost. It is therefore interesting to this com- 
munity at large, as well as the Methodist Society, that our discipline 
should be more liberal in its character, for we believe it highly important 
that republican principles should be cherished in every branch of society, 
religious as well as civil and social, else the day will too soon arrive 
when those who having been accustomed to ecclesiastical power shall for- 
get those high notions of civil liberty which are now so eminently felt by 
almost every American, and which is so necessary to the stability and 


strength of a popular government. WATERS. 
; FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
LETTER FROM REY. W. M. STILWELL, ON THE BOOK 
CONCERN. 


Mr. Strocxton,—I address you at this time, on a subject that concerns 
many, and therefore I am the more bold, having no particular interest in 
view as relates to myself; but when I perceive a disposition to misrepre- 
sent, and thus deceive the members of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
in particular, and the public in general, I cannot refrain from giving you 
a few thoughts and also some facts, on subjects of some importance. It 
may be thought by some that I should not interfere in this business, as it 
does not concern me; but knowledge of the duplicity of some in high 
standing, and judging from what has been of what would be, made me 
take the step of withdrawing from the connexion of those whose ma/e-ad- 
ministration was evident to many. But when the temporal concerns ot 
the Church are left with the people, through a lay delegation, and some 
revision of the present discipline shall take place, so that a/l who are in 
connexion can obtain justice—our wishes will be a¢complished. I do 
not intend or wish to enter into any controversy with Mr. Bangs, (for I 
think he has already enough in hand,) but I must take the liberty to 
make a few remarks on what he has written on pages 109, 110, of the 
Methodist Magazine, for 1823. He says in quoting from your note, page 
293, vol. 2. It is said the nett profits of the book concern amount to 

25,000 per year”—with a note of admiration he cries out “ $25,000 per 
year /” and then says, “ we should rejoice were it so, because, we should 
not have so many suffering widows and orphan children ; but it is so far 
from being so, that the nett profits of the book concern do not exceed one 
sixth part of that sum,’ or $4000, as he says in another place—* for the 
truth of this every Annual Conference can vouch.” How the Annual 
Conferences can “ vouch” for that they know nothing about I cannot 
‘conceive. The Book Agents tell them, you can draw $100 or $300 ax 
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your share of the profit of the concern for this year, which is just about 
all the Annual Conferences know of the matter. ‘The New-York Con- 
ference, as the place where the book concern is located, have sometimes 
the report of the agents before them; and I give you a copy, ver- 
batim, of one made by Joshua Soule and Thomas Mason, to enable your 
readers to judge for themselves in this matter, and see whether $4000 
per year can be considered as the nett profits of the book concern. 


Statement of the Book Concern, April 30, 1818. 























Stock, consisting of the There are demands against 
following debts due to the concern as follows: 
the concern, - $118,969 37 | Notes for money taken on 
Bound books on_ hand interest, - - - $12,223 28 
reckoned at 20 p. cent. Loaned by the S. C. Con- 
below wholesale price, 12,564 27 ference, - - . 1,027 50 
Sheet stock on _ hand, Due to the Charter Fund 
reckoned as above after as interest, - - 583 03 
taking off the price of 
binding, - - - 18,715 63 13,883 81 
Printing paper on hand, 2,329 00 |Notes on common busi- 
Notes receivable, - - 2,524 724) ness, - - - 6,381 914 
€ash on hand and in bank, 1,085 14 | Due toother persons, prin- 
—— | cipally to our printers ‘ 
and bookbinders, - 5,924 443. 
26,140 174 
Leaving a balance of nett 2 ja, 
ss ¢ 130,047 964 
$156,188 133 $156,188 134 
Balance per Contra, - 130,047 96} 
Balance of capital trans- 
ferred to us, ° - 109,351 49 





Increase of capital since 2 gon ¢; 4 
August 1, 1816, § 520,696 473 





it may be satisfactory to the Conferences to have before them an account of 
the expenses of the book concern. 
Paid to the Annual Conferences since the Ist August, 1816, — - 3,758 00 
Paid interest on hired money, - - . : - - - 1,292 49 
Paid expenses, freight and carriage of books, boxes, postage, ? . 
store rent, agents’ salary, and bishops’ family expenses, § a 





$10,692 80 
Bad and doubtful debts, - ° “ ° 1,075 47 
Old debts, = - " ~ ‘ a - - = 462 45 
Several accounts of individuals which could not be 
collected, damaged books in different places, 
and discount on uncurrent money, and all 
charged to profitand loss, - - -~ - 2,815 21 4,353 15 





The whole of this sum has come out of the profits of a 
the concern since August Ist, 1816, M pf E $15,045 93 
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Now, Sir, from the above it will be seen that for the space of one year 
and nine months the nett profits of the book concern were $25,417, and 
that the whole profits of the establishment were $35,742 40—the expenses 
incident to the establishment being (with some losses) $10,324. You 
will perceive by the above, that I have included in the nett profits, (which 
indeed belong thereto) the money paid to the Annual Conferences and 
bishops—and as there was added to the capital in the short period men- 
tioned, by Mr. Soule’s judicious administration, $20,696 47, increasing 
the capital to $130,047 96, it is presumable that in five years it 
must have increased to at least $200,000, or otherwise Mr. Bangs has 
not been as judicious and successful as his predecessor; and I must say 
this, for justice demands it, that Mr. B. entered upon the business when 
it was far more prosperous than when Mr. Soule commenced with it— 
but there is some difference in men. 

The manner in which Mr. Bangs treats the questions, “ How is this 
sum disposed of r” “ Have the people any right to know ?” appears to 
me to shew a desire to keep the truth out of sight, ana is not meeting the 
question fairly. If he thought that this matter belonged to the preachers, 
and the people had no business with it, let him say so; but to evade the 
thing by referring to a discipline, that is, when they please, null and void, 
is an insult to their understandings—he says, “ but this they know if they 
will read what is printed, that no man can receive over $100 per year, 
for himself, $100 for his wife, if he have one, $16 for each child under 
seven years, and $24 for those over seven and under fourteen, with the 
addition of what a committee of a Quarterly Meeting Conference may 
see fit to allow for family expenses.””_ Why not say $500 per year sa- 
lary if they can get it? I think that every considerate person would 
allow this to be sufficient if obtained. But somehow or another, Mr. B. . 
does not consider such an allowance enough for himself, for as I under- 
stand, he receives $1200 per year, and his colleague $1000—and it 
is also hinted that the retail profits of the store of the book con- 
cern are divided between them. ow this is I do not know; but some 
one does :* if they do, it must realize to them a handsome sum, as the 
new edition of the Hymn Book alone must have made a considerable call 
upon them in the retail as well as the wholesale way. While they have 
enlarged their business so as to include many books which were not im- 
mediately printed by them, but obtained at Auction and by the way of 
exchange. That men who devote their time to the good of the Church, 
should receive support therefrom, is according to Scripture; but why 
one travelling preacher should receive so much more than another, it is 
difficult to say. If the dividend at an Annual Conference will give to a 
poor widow or superannuated preacher, only $40 per year ; and many on 
their circuits receive from $60 to $100, why should it be necessary to 
give others 500, 800 or $1200 per year? A presiding elder will ask one- 
third of the profits of the books sold in his district, which, in some places 
must be considerable, for very little trouble. Eighteen per cent. is al- 
lowed for selling books; six per cent. to the presiding elder, and twelve 





* The retail profits of the Book-room, are among the perquisites of the agents, 
‘To which add a quadrennial present of $1000, We state these facts on good au. 
thority. EDITOR. 
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per cent. to the ruling preacher of the circuit, which in a district of_eight 
or ten circuits, where $100 worth to a circuit is sold in a year, must give 
_ the presiding elders $50 at least. It is also common, as far as I am ac- 
quainted, for a presiding elder to charge, say, one dollar, for travelling 
expenses in going from one circuit to another, amounting perhaps to 30 
or $40 per year, when probably his whole expenses would not exceed 
- $10. Take a presiding elder, with a wife and three children, as an 
average; salary $250, table expenses $200; house rent and fuel $80; 
travelling expenses, $30; profit on books, $40; total $600, besides the 
expense to the district of keeping him and his horse, $150; and add 
250 for a common preacher to fill a circuit or station, which he ought to 
fill, and you have the round sum of $1000 per year expense for each 
presiding elder. Seventy of whom makes $70,000 per year, which 
might be saved to the connexion, and thus many widows and superannua- 
ted men, might receive $80 instead of $40 per year,—again, the 
preachers in this city received in the year 1820-21—A. Hunt, $750; S. 
Mervin, 847 ; L. Clark, 816; B. Hibbard, $763 ; J. Spicer, 564—total 
3740, exclusive of house rent, which may be called at the lowest $1260, 
making $5000 for five preachers. Add to this marriage fees and pre- 
sents, &c. and I think the assertions that have been made that a Metho- 
dist preacher’s salary is $109 per year will be found to be a deception in 
many instances. But after all, if they had contented themselves with the 
free-will offerings of the people, there would not have been much com- 
plaint, (and perhaps they would have fared full as well as now) ; but when 
people are to be assessed or taxed according to their property, and en- 
deavours are used to get an act of incorporation which should give them 
the control over the temporalities of the Church ; and the rights of the 
people are trampled under foot, while local preachers and lay members 
have no representation, and a few attempt to lord it over the many, I 
think it time to put pen to paper and lift up the voice to secure the pri- 
vileges this happy country gives us. And though it may not be deemed 
judicious by many, to do as many of us have done in this city ; yet let 
me say, I think that unless the step had been taken at the time it was, 
tyranny would moré unblushingly have lifted up its head ; and while 
you and many of your brethren are combating manfully, the prejudices 
and errors of the Church, we who are not now particularly engaged in 
the contest, would rejoice to find truth and equal rights to prevail ; and 
while many are looking to the next General Conference for a redress 
of grievances, we shall endeavour to shew, that it is not our intention to 
break up societies or destroy good fellowship, but merely hold out an 
asylum for those who are trampled upon and tyranized over to flee to, 
until we can see eye to eye, and in general, if not in every particular, 
meet each other’s views, (for we do not expect all to come to our stand- 
ard,) until which I remain, 
Yours’ in the Gospel of Jesus, 
W. M. STILWELL. 
New-York, March 18, 1823. 

















